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CHAPTER I. 

In May, 17 — the Church of Notre Dame 
was undergoing external repairs. It was early 
morning, and the black towers with their scaf- 
folding, which at that height looked like 
spiders' webs, stood out in distinct tracery 
against the tender pearly sky; the quarter 
was still asleep, and the chirping of the spar- 
rows alone broke the stillness ; soon, however, 
workmen with tools on their shoulders began 
to arrive in the open space round the cathe- 
dral, and stood in groups waiting until the 
wine-shops should open, that they might get 
their morning draught before they began the 
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day's labour. In the mean time the church 
doors were opened for early mass ; women 
dressed in petticoats of many-coloured stripes, 
white caps bound with gay ribbons, or still 
gayer handkerchiefs, most of them carrying 
large baskets on their way to the market, either 
to make their purchases or to take their stand 
there ; water-carriers with their buckets, and 
charcoal-men carrying wood began to emerge 
from the narrow streets which opened on the 
square ; the cabarets lazily opened their shut- 
ters, — some went into them, whilst others 
entered the church to begin the day with an 
act of devotion. 

A young girl, who seemed not more 
than sixteen, dressed in grey serge, with 
a black mantilla, such as Spanish women 
wear, thrown over her head and shoulders, 
crossed the place with a rapid step, and enter- 
ed the cathedral. She knelt down beside 
a pillar, and prayed with great fervour; 
her eyes did not wander, nor indeed were they 
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ever raised from the ground, saye hr an 
instant, when sbe bowed before the altar. As 
soon as the service was oyer she rose, and 
pausing at the door to deposit her offering for 
the poor and to dip her fingers in the holy 
water, die returned qoicklj as die had come, 
neyer looking ronnd or taking the smallest 
notice of anyone. She tamed np the me de 
TArc, one of the narrowest and poorest in the 
quarter ; the houses, six or seyen stories hij^ 
leaned across the street untQ but a narrow 
strip of sky aboye could be discemed ; beams 
of wood ran across from house to house atinter- 
yals, and seemed to keep ikem from actually 
meeting; garments of all descriptions hung 
fluttering to dry. 

The road between the houses was 
slightly elevated, and roughly paved with 
stones, many of which were displaced, and a 
gutter filled with black, oozy mud wended at 
. a slow, imperceptible rate down the centre, 
whilst filth and refiise of every kind were 
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4 RIGHT OR WRONG. 

strewn in all directions, making it a matter 
both difficult and disagreeable to walk along ; — 
it was not a street which any one would 
willingly have entered. Nevertheless the 
young girl passed on without faltering until 
she went into a house half way down the 
street. 

A tall, middle-aged man, of a grave, com- 
posed aspect, dressed in black, with a black 
cloak over his shoulders, and an ebony walking- 
stick, headed with gold in his hand was going 
along the street at some distance behind her. 
He had the appearance of a doctor, and was 
apparently no stranger ; several who met him 
saluted him with ^^Good day, little papa; you 
are abroad early this morning," " How goes 
it with you ? it is long since we saw you. " 

He acknowledged those who spoke, with a 
dignified good nature, and walked on at a 
pace which, without seeming to be hurried, 
carried him rapidly along. He stopped before 
the house where the young girl had entered. 
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and after a scarcely perceptible hesitation he 
went in. The portiere j a withered old woman 
with a face the colour of leather, and tattooed 
all over with wrinkles, dressed in a dark wool- 
len jacket and petticoat, her feet cased in heavy 
sabots, was performing some culinary mystery 
over her stove. She turned round at his 
entrance, and a gleam of pleasure passed over 
her face, 

" Ah ! there you are, little papa; it is a good 
day that has brought you amongst us again." 

" WeU ! and how have you been, since I 
was here ? " said the stranger, in a voice sin- 
gularly full and sweet. 

" Oh ! I have been finely — and my man too, 
able to work, and quite cured — ^his leg that 
was broken as strong as the other." 

" That is weU. Have you any sick people 
now in the house?" 

" Well, there is a lodger and his daughter 
who took the attic, au septiemey about two 
months ago — I should say they were badly oflF 
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enough — ^the father worked as a water-carrier, 
but it was easy to see he was not one of us — 
he owned to havmg been a soldier. They did 
pretty well at first, he had a pension I fancy ; 
about a month ago he had an accident, fell whilst 
carrying water from the top to the bottom of a 
flight of stairs, and has not been able to move 
since ; one day, about a week smce, the daughter 
came to me with a medal and a little gold cross, 
and asked me to raise money on them, she said 
they had been given to her father for service 
he had rendered— ah ! if the king knew, he 
would not let him part with them for bread.*' 

" Is he well now ? " asked the stranger. 

" Ah ! no — he is always in bed, he suffers 
much; I said to mademoiselle this morning, if 
the little papa would only come again, every- 
thing would be made right, and here you are." 

" Shew me the way to his room then, but 
first tell him I am here and ask him if he will 
see me." 

" No fear of that ; come along — and, Tom- 
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Tom," said the old woman, with a warning air, 
and shaking her finger at a large cat with long 
silky fur and villanous-looking eyes, that was 
purring and blinking in an arm-chair, "see 
that you are wise, or it shall be worse for you." 
With this she trotted ofi*, and began to climb 
the stairs with more agility than could have 
been expected fi^om her appearance. 

It was a long way to the septiemey and the 
appearance of things changed much for the 
worse as they ascended. The house had many • 
tenants of various degrees of squalor and dirt ; 
the walls seemed never to have known paint or 
whitewash, and the windows covered with the 
dust of ages, had long ceased to admit day- 
light; but as they mounted nearer the roof 
there was a horrible loneliness and separation 
fi*om all the world ; the sounds fi-om the street 
did not reach there — a man might have died 
like a wild beast in his lair, and never have 
been missed or discovered until the locataire 
came for his rent. When at length the top- 
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most landing was reached, the portiere knocked 
at a door facing the stairs. On that floor 
there was only one apartment. 

The door was opened by a young girl dressed 
in grey serge ; the masses of her rich brown 
hair, were gathered in a knot at the back of 
her head — ^it was the same who had been seen 
to enter that house on her return from mass. 

" Well ! mademoiselle, how is your father 
to-day? here is the good papa come to see him 
who will soon make him well." 

For a moment the young girl looked irreso- 
lute, but, recovering herself, she courteously 
invited them to come in. 

On a low bed in one comer lay an elderly 
grey-haired man — there was a table, a few 
chairs ; a small fire burned on the hearth over 
which something was cooking — ^the parquet 
was of plaster, and had once been red — ^it was 
now too dark to discern the colour, but though 
dull it had been carefully swept. On the 
window-sill lay a pillow and bobbins used for 
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making lace. Bare as the room was, and 
destitute of all ornament, unless a black cruci- 
fix over the sick man's bed might be called 
one — there was nevertheless an air of cleanli- 
ness and propriety that struck a stranger 
at the first glance. 

The portiere advanced towards the bedside ; 
the stranger looked at the young girl as though 
he had found the object for which he sought, 
and said : 

" I have some skill in surgery, and I am the 
almoner of a charitable family. I come to 
seek those who need help. The portihe told 
me of your father, I am come to see if I can 
give him aid." 

The eyes of the young girl were raised -for 
a moment to the speaker — it was a physiog- 
nomy to inspire confidence — with a smile that 
did not displace her lips, but which brightened 
her whole countenance like a sunbeam; she 
led the way to her father's bedside, where 
the portihe was endeavouring to utter the 
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history of half a dozen things at once. The 
stranger put her gently on one side. 

" I am a surgeon, my fiiend, will you let 
me examine what is the matter ? — ^Ah, yes, I 
see you have a severe sprain, which requires 
to be properly bandaged. Madame Bobbinet, 
can you oblige me with a few strips of strong 
linen?" 

"Dear heart! where shall I find such a 
thing ? — ^to be sure there is a sheet I might 
cut up — and there is nothing you are not 
welcome to, little papa," but the good 
woman spoke with a sad lingering tone of 
regret. 

"No, Madame Bobbinet, we can do better 
than that — ^it would be scarcely thrifty — ^there 
will be several other things needed which I 
will fetch and return again. He turned away, 
and they heard his steps descending the 
stairs. 

" There, mademoiselle," said Madame Bob- 
binet, " did not I tell you when your father 
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had his accident that the hon Dim would send 
you some blessing to make up for it^ and has 
he not sent you the good papa^ whom he sends 
up and down whereyer there is work of that 
sort to be done — ^it is worth breaking a leg 
any day to make the good papa's acquaint- 
ance." 

" Who is it, Marguerite ? What is all this 
about?" said the suffering man, in a weak, 
querulous voice. "I don't understand it at 
aU." 

" It is a good surgeon, whom Madame 
Bobbinet has brought up to visit you," replied 
the young girl, soothingly. 

" I do not choose to receive charity, nor to 
have strangers here." 

" Bless the man ! how he talks," said Ma- 
dame Bobinette; but I must go back, — ^my 
soup will be burned, or Tom-Tom will be in 
mischief; good bye, mademoiselle." 

"Marguerite?" said the invalid, "who is 
this man? and what does he come for? I 
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don't believe a word that chattering fool says, 
and I won't have men coming here. If he 
comes again send him away — do you hear ?" 

The young girl did not reply, but busied 
herself about the breakfast, which was cooking 
over the fire. In a few moments she ap- 
proached the bed, with a cup of soup. Her 
father endeavoured to raise himself up in the 
bed, but the attempt was vain, and he sank 
down with a groan of pain ; the girl put down 
the soup and endeavoured to lift him, but the 
effort was beyond her strength. 

" I grow weaker every day, child ; what is 
to become of us? I will try once more to 
rise. Give me your arm ! " 

A strong arm was thrown round the sufferer, 
which raised him firmly and gently into a 
position that was almost easy. Father and 
daughter looked round with surprise ; the 
stranger had entered, unperceived by them, 
and now stood quietly by the bedside. 

"Lean agamst me, my fiiend, and do you, 
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mademoiselle, feed your &ther with the 
sonp." 

Both father and daughter did as they were 
bid. As soon as the last spoonfiil was finished 
the stranger said : 

^'Now, mademoiselle, be good enough to 
stand back a little, and to open that parcel for 
me. 

He then stripped down the bedclothes and 
proceeded to examine the sufferer. 

" No wonder you are in pain — ^here are two 
ribs broken, besides contusions, and a seyere 
sprain ; however, I trust to be able to give you 
some ease — the bandage, if you please, made- 
moiselle." 

Marguerite handed it to him, and the 
stranger proceeded skilfully to adjust the 
broken bones and to apply the bandage. He 
bathed the bruises and the sprain with an 
amber-colored lotion, and gave Marguerite 
directions to repeat the application fi-equently. 
He then poured a few drops fix)m a small 
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phial into a cup of water, and made the pa- 
tient swallow it, then placing him in a suit- 
able position he desired that he would try to 
sleep. Whether it were the comparative ease 
that followed the skilful dressing, or that the 
medicine itself was an opiate, it is certain that 
in a few moments the breathing of the patient 
announced that he had been able to comply 
with the doctor's recommendation. 

The stranger then prepared to depart. 

**Do not let your father talk when he wakes. 
I shall be here again towards evening.'' 

" But my father," stammered Marguerite, 
embarrassed. 

" I understand all about it," said the stran- 
ger, kindly, " do not fear ; your father himself 
will wish to see me — ^good bye for the present. 
Take care of yourself; you have had no break- 
fast yet." 

Marguerite heard him descending the stairs, 
but she scarcely knew whether what had 
happened was a dream or a reality. When 
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she was able to look round her, she perceived 
on the table a small covered basket contaming 
a fowl ready cooked, a small loaf of white 
bread, some chocolate, and several other ar- 
ticles. A slip of paper was inscribed in a 
legible round hand, ^' the breakfast prescribed 
for mademoiselle/' It was like a fairy favour, 
and Marguerite, albeit ashamed of having 
so many good things aU to herself, carved 
a modest little morsel from the fowl, but the 
white bread and the chocolate she kept for 
her father. 

It was not until after she had eaten that 
she was conscious how much she had required 
food. After clearing the room, she sat down 
in the window-seat to her bobbins. Her 
father continued to sleep, and the sunshine 
came slanting into the room, making it look 
cheerful and light for at least half an hour. 

The history of Marguerite and her father 
was simple. 

Simon de M^ry had been a younger son in a 
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family of the small gentry of Alsace, his share 
of patrimony was less than modest — ^he had 
been placed in the army, and as there was 
plenty of fighting always going on, it was 
trusted that if he were not killed he might 
meet with something to his advantage. He 
had fought with bravery, but among so many 
equally brave, no particular prize of valour 
had fallen to his lot — ^he could obtain no pro- 
motion, because, in those days, everything went 
by money and favor, and poor Lieutenant Simon 
de Mery possessed neither. Nevertheless, on 
one occasion he had an opportunity of perform- 
ing an action which, had it fallen eighty years 
later, would have set him on the high road to a 
marshal's hdiorij and which, even as it was, at- 
tracted the phantom of a recompense. A com- 
pany of about three hundred were separated 
fi-om the main body during a hasty and difficult 
retreat ; the chief officers had been killed ; the 
road lost; disorder and despondency were 
spreading through the ranks. Young Simon 
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put himself at their head, re-animated their 
com^age, and boldly promised to conduct them 
to the camp if they would trust him. They 
agreed to make him their leader, and after 
three days of forced marches, through dangers 
and difficulties that seemed to threaten inevi- 
table destruction, he succeeded in bringing his 
little band safely into the camp, with the loss 
of only five of their number. They were re- 
I ceived with acclamations. This action could 
"^ not remain unheeded, although the general in 
command would gladly have concealed his own 
mismanagement and oversight. It was laid 
before the king, and Simon received a 
gracefully-tumed compliment and a military 
decoration ; his name was placed on the list 
for promotion. A dangerous wound, however, 
in the meantime changed this latter favor into 
a moderate pension, and the permission to 
retire fi'om the service. He married a beau- 
tiful Spanish girl, the daughter of the house 
where he lay ill of his wound, and who had 
VOL. I. c 
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helped to nurse him. He settled down upon 
the farm which belonged to her family, and by 
the help of his pension, which for some time 
was paid with tolerable regularity, he lived in 
great comfort and happiness. Unhappily, 
money became frightfully scarce in the royaJ 
coffers, and the lieutenant's pension was dis- 
continued by way of economy ; his wife died, 
leaving him one daughter. He had no longer 
any cause to keep him in Spain ; he sold his 
farm, returned to France — ^to Paris, to en- 
deavor to obtain restitution of his pension, or 
a commission in some of the new regiments. 
It was now many years since the pension 
had been granted, and the occasion was well 
nigh forgotten. Louis the Fourteenth was 
dead, and the Regent reigned in his place. 

Simon, after delays innumerable, at last 
obtained a moment's audience with the Regent. 
" The prince so debonaire, " received him 
graciously, felt for the moment a real com- 
passion for the brave man before him, and not 
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only gave him a promise, but wrote down his 
name with his own royal hand for a captaincy 
and gave orders to have the commission ex- 
pedited. Simon departed full of hope that 
looked as solid as a certainty. He went on 
the day appointed, and was told with many 
expressions of official regret that his commis- 
sion had, from some mysterious necessity, been 
given to another. Poor Simon turned bitterly 
away ; the next day he spent the remaining 
portion of his scanty funds in setting himself 
up as a water-carrier. Marguerite had learned 
in the convent to make lace and to embroider 
beautifully. She had brought her pillow and 
bobbins with her from Spain, and in their 
little room au septikne she worked with di- 
ligence and cheerfulness. A merchant was 
found who agreed to take everything she could 
make, and to give her a fair price for her 
work. Her father was successful in his spe- 
culation and they were above want, indeed 
Simon had begun to lay by the beginning of a 
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ddt for Marguerite, when the evil day of his 
accident came. 

We have now explained who Marguerite 
was, and who her father was, and how they 
came to be in their distressed circumstances — 
but who the benevolent stranger was who 
came so opportunely to their assistance — and 
how it came to pass that he found himself on 
that particular day in that very obscure rue 
de TArc, we must keep for another chapter. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

On quitting Marguerite and her father, 
the stranger entered many other houses; 
wherever he went there was rejoicing. 
He distributed abundantly the material 
comforts of food and money — ^but the 
charm of his presence lay in his power 
of inspiring confidence; everybody trusted 
him; he had the faculty of making every 
poor, dumb, stupid sufferer articulate the 
confused heap of misery that lay in his 
heart; he understood the sufferings, the 
temptations, the sins, of all who spoke to 
him; he entered like daylight into their 
life, and they hid nothing from him. 
This singular faculty of unlocking the heart, 
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is the gift that makes a man, a king, an 
apostle, or a prophet, according to the 
nature of him who holds it; those who 
have founded religions and influenced the 
belief of mankind, have all had this one 
faculty in predominance. 

During the whole day the stranger went 
from house to house, he took no other 
refreshment than a little soup with one 
family, whom he found at dinner. 

Toward six in the evening he returned 
to the house where Marguerite and her 
father lived. The eyes of the young girl 
brightened when he appeared; it seemed to 
her as though she had known him all her 
life. Pointing to the bed where her father 
lay, she said, with vivacity : 

^^ He has slept, he has eaten, he has 
been almost free from pain!" 

"That is well," said the stranger, advanc- 
ing to the bedside. 

He felt the old man's pulse, and admin- 
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istered some medicine from a small case 
he carried about him. The suflFerer, worn 
out with pain and want of rest, lay in 
a state of half slumber, swallowed the 
medicine almost unconsciously, and again 
fell asleep. 

" Tour father will do well — do not distress 
yourself let him sleep as much as he will — 
but have some strong soup ready and give 
him a little whenever he rouses for a 
moment. The sleep will do him more 
good than all the medicine in the world; 
renew the lotion to his bruises, and give 
him this medicine if he should become 
restless — not otherwise." 

"But you will come again?" said Margue- 
rite, quickly. 

"Yes my child, some time; but not 
to-morrow nor any day that I can name. 
I hope your father will be quite well 
and about his business by the time I 
return." 
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Marguerite said nothing, but she felt 
her heart contract with disappointment. 

"I see you make lace — who buys 
it of you?" said the stranger, after a 
pause. 

"M. Ramponet, who keeps the shop 
at the sign of the * Belle au bois 
dormant,' rue du Temple, for lace and 
lingerie." 

"And do you take it to him your- 
self?'' 

"Yes — there is no one else to take 
it." 

A quick look of annoyance passed 
over the stranger's face, and he said — 

"Well, do not go there again — I know 
a great lady who will buy all you can 
make — I will take charge of it, — stop 
at home and work as hard as you can, — 
but do not go out upon any pretext, 
your father will need all your attention." 

Marguerite looked up with surprise — 
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the stranger's countenance was severe, and 
he spoke abruptly. 

"May I not go out to mass?" 

"No, there is no need — your duty is 
to remain with your father." 

"But we shall need water, wood, vege- 
tables, I must fetch them." 

"No, there will be no need — I will 
speak to Madame Bobbinet. Is it 
then so much pleasure to go out? Do 
you meet any one you wish to see?" 

"No," replied Marguerite, quickly. 

The stranger looked at her for a moment 
intently, and then said, " I believe you ; 
but recollect what once happened when 
you were out alone; yoimg girls ought not 
to go abroad; promise me that you will 
remain with your father." 

"I do not wish to leave him — indeed 
I do not," said Marguerite, and her eyes 
filled with tears. 

"Hush, hush! 1 did not mean to 
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pain you — only to put you on your 
guard; I think nothing but good of you — 
but now I must go — good bye my 
child." 

He was already on the stairs, and 
Marguerite stood like one in a dream; 
the voice of her father asking for 
water to drink roused her — she gave 
it to him, and arranged his pillow, and 
again he sank into a doze. Margue- 
rite busied herself about supper for a 
while, and then, instead of lighting the 
lamp, she sat down in a reverie. She 
was troubled, and feared the good stranger 
was displeased, and she tried to recollect 
everything that had passed; suddenly, she 
started, as a recollection flashed upon her 
— but how could the stranger know any- 
thing about it? There was nothing wrong, 
still it was not pleasant to find a 
stranger aware of an incident she had 
nearly forgotten, and making it the ground 
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of a solemn cantion and severe injunc- 
tion ; the more she thought the more dense 
the mystery seemed; one thing only was 
certain, that she did not recollect ever 
to have seen him before. 

The stranger meanwhile in passing the 
door of the poriihre^s room stopped to speak 
to her; she was sitting beside her stove, 
with Tom-Tom purring on her knee. 

" Well, little papa, and how is the 
good man above?" 

'* Better — ^better, he will do well; but 
now, Madame Bobbinet, he must not be 
left, and that young girl must not go 
abroad as she does. Young girls ought 
never to be seen in the street. I trust 
to you to buy all that is needed; here 
is money and we can account together 
when I come again. I will pay you 
for your trouble." 

" Oh ! for that little papa it is nothing — I 
am glad to do anything for you, and she 
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shall not pass the door-siU if I can prevent 
it ; but must she not take home her 
work, nor go to mass?" 

"No, it brings no good to young 
women to be seen abroad." 

" Ah ! well, one must own that it 
does not," said Madame Bobbinet, can- 
didly; "the devil would often let people 
alone if they did not put themselves 
in his way, and young girls especially 
have no sense in these days." 

The stranger went out into the street 
where the shades of evening had already 
gathered, though it was still bright day- 
light when he emerged into the open 
space round the cathedral. He pursued 
his way at a rapid pace until he reached 
the rue St. Antoine, faubourg St. Antoine, 
and stood before a dark red brick building 
of considerable extent. The long low 
faqade terminated at each end in wings 
with architectural elevations. A large 
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handsome stone portico was in the centre 
of the faqade. The two wings had each 
a door of smaller dimensions, approached 
by a flight of broad steps ; there were no 
windows, but eight deep niches were placed 
at regular intervals, evidently for statues, 
though none had been placed there. 
This building was the church and convent 
of the Petit St. Antoine. The stranger 
went up to the door on the left wing of 
the building, and pulled a cord which was 
terminated by a wooden crucifix by way 
of handle. The door was opened by a monk. 
A Maltese cross in red stuff was worked 
upon his habit, and the word Tau in blue 
letters beneath it. 

"Tou are welcome, brother Paul,'' said 
he, making the sign of salutation. "The 
superior has asked for you." 

"Is he alone?" 

"Yes; the brothers are in the refec- 
tory." 
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"Very well, I go to the Superior." 
The stranger addressed as Brother Paul 
crossed the large paved hall where the monks 
were assembled at supper. They took no 
notice of him, nor did the brother who was 
in the reading-desk suspend his monotonous 
lecture. Brother Paul passed through an 
arch at the upper end of the hall, into a 
corridor dimly lighted by a brazen lamp 
suspended from the roof. He paused before 
a door at the farther end of the passage 
and knocked thrice in a peculiar manner. 
A voice bade him enter. The door opened 
outwards into the gallery, disclosing an 
arched recess before which hung a curtain 
of green stuff; he raised the curtain, pulled 
the door behind him, which fell to with 
a clang, and stepped forwards into a low, 
large, dimly-lighted room, wainscoted with 
dark oak in carved panels. A heavy table, 
covered with . piles of papers, stood at the 
upper end of the room, and seated in a 
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massive chair, shaped like a cathedral- 
window, sat a venerable-looking man 
who appeared intently occupied in writing. 
He wore a black soutane with the red 
cross and the mystic letters in blue beneath 
it worked upon the breast. On his 
head was a square black silk cap, beneath 
which his hair, which was milk white, 
fell in profusion. His countenance was 
singularly mild and innocent, with a look 
of child-like simplicity which gave it an 
expression of goodness almost angelic. 

Paul advanced to the table, and kneeling 
on one knee, made the customary reverence 
to the Superior, who, extending his hand, 
uttered the usual formula. Paul kissed 
the hand and rose. This ceremony was 
no sooner over than the old man, 
pushing back his chair and thrusting aside 
the papers, got up and grasped Paul's hands 
heartily, holding him at arm's length to 
look at him. 
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"Paul, my son, I am glad you are back 
again — I wearied for you. Tell me what 
you have done, and where you have 
been ; but first, have you had sup- 
per?" 

"No my father, I have eaten nothing 
since early morning, except a little soup, 
and I am sufficiently himgry." 

" Surely, surely you must needs be faint 
— let us hear what there is for us 
to eat ; I, myself, have waited for 

you." 

The Superior struck a small gong 
hanging against the wall. Paul drew 
aside and remained standing at a short 
distance. The summons was answered by 
a lay brother, who remained standing in 
an attitude of profound humility. 

" Bring in something for refection ; 
Brother Paul will sup with me — he has 
gone far to-day, and eaten nothing. Bring 
wine also." 
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The lay-brother, making a profound rev- 
erence, withdrew. In a very short time 
an excellent repast was served, flanked by 
a tall, long-necked, green glass bottle, of 
promising appearance. 

Brother Paul was undeniably very hun- 
gry, and for some time not a word was 
spoken; indeed the presence of the lay 
brother who remained to wait on them, 
rendered conversation general and insig- 
nificant. At length the table was cleared, 
the lay-brother withdrew, and the Superior 
said: 

**Now my son, let me have the history 
of all you have done since you left us a 
week ago." 

"I have examined into the affairs of 
our hospital, and I have, I think, arranged 
the course of service on a better foot- 
ing." 

As he spoke, brother Paul took out a 
large leather pocket-book, filled with papers, 
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covered with writing and figures, in formid- 
able array. 

"These," said he, "are the memorandas 
of what I saw that needed to be changed, 
and notes of suggestions which I have made, 
subject to your approval. I found the 
discipline of the hospital altogether relaxed, 
the revenues have been badly administered, 
carelessness and mismanagement prevail every 
where, the number of patients now in the 
hospital is sixty, whereas double the number 
might be accommodated. Here is a list of 
the patients, their different disorders, and 
when they were admitted; but everything 
has fallen into such a state of disorder and 
inefficiency, that the number of deaths is out 
of all proportion to the cures. I trust, 
father, that having once begun to stir in the 
matter you will not rest until you 
have completely reformed all the abuses 
and restored the hospital to what it 
was intended to be in the beginning." 
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"Sad — sad — very sad," said the Supe- 
rior, shaking his head, and looking at the 
papers somewhat ruefully ; " be assured 
we will not be slack in the good work, 
but, brother Paul, you have too much 
zeal, you want to patch new cloth upon 
old garments, which will only pull to 
pieces that which would otherwise have 
hung together for some time longer. Tou are 
young, and think all things may be set to 
rights with a touch of a wand, and you don't 
consider consequences; you love the sound 
of i^lling houses, and enjoy the dust they 
raise. Tou will bring trouble on yourself, 
by all you are doing. I am an old man and I 
love peace." 

"It is required of stewards that they be 
found faithful," replied brother Paul, gently. 

" Yes, my son, yes — ^let us be faithful, by 
all means ; but at present it is the night, 
wherein no man can work." So saying, he 
deposited the papers on the table beside him, 
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with a sigh of relief, stirred up the embers 
on the hearth, and flung on some fir cones 
which diflftised a pleasant odour, then, leaning 
back in his chair, with an air of placid com- 
fort, he said — 

" Well, now my son, tell us the news." 
" The great event just now is the dreadful 
fire that happened some days ago at the 
bridge of the Petit Chatfelet." 

" So, so ; how did that come to pass ? " 
" From folly and stupidity, as all calami- 
ties do ! " 

"Hush, hush, my son, do not reflect 
upon Providence; but tell me how it all 
happened." 

"The son of a poor woman had been 
drowned, and the body could not be found. 
Somebody told her that if she stuck a lighted 
candle in a log of wood, along with a wafer 
of St. Nicholas of Solentin, and set it afloat, 
she would find her son beneath the spot 
where it rested." 
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" Those Grands- Augustins think a great 
deal of their saint ; but, for my part, I never 
knew any good come of him," said the 
Superior. 

"Well, this piece of wood drifted along 
until it struck against a boat loaded with 
hay, which was moored against the Quai de 
la Tourelle, opposite to the House of the 
Dames de Miramion. The hay took fire; 
and there would have been little harm done 
if the master of the boat had only been 
possessed of common sense, and taken his 
boat/* away into the middle of the river and 
let in the water ; but, being an ass, and 
rather drunk besides, he got into a wrangle 
with those who were advising him. The 
wood and charcoal-merchants, fearing lest 
the fire should spread to their piles of wood, 
cut the cord that moored the burning boat, 
which drifted down the river; it passed 
under the arches of the two stone bridges 
at the H6tel Dieu, but when it came to the 
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wooden bridge of the Petit ChatMet, it stuck 
fast amongst the beams with which the arches 
were filled. The fire spread rapidly, and 
caught the houses on either side, which are 
all of wood. I was in the rue St. Denis, 
and seeing the air all red with flames, I went 
to see what was the matter; but when I 
reached St. Madeleine de la Cit6 I was seized 
upon by the watch to work at the pumps. 
It was like seeing the day of judgment ; the 
water only quickened the flames. The river 
was choked with burning beams, which blazed 
on even in the water. As to the boat of 
hay — the cause of all the woe — ^it went drift- 
ing on, always burning, till it reached the 
Bridge St. Michael, and there it burned 
down to the water edge, and it was still 
burning at noon the next day." 

"Depend upon it, there was some evil 
spirit at work ; it was no natural fire, but a 
spark from the flame that cannot be quenched. 
There ought to have been a form of exorcism 
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read, and then the water would have had its 
due effect and put out the fire. But continue 
— ^no one has longer any faith in these days!" 
"It was a dreadfiil scene of confusion. 
All the watch were on foot, flinging water 
upon the neighbouring houses; detachments 
of soldiers were sent to relieve them and to 
maintain order. I saw many monks of the 
Capuchins and Cordeliers. Several perished ; 
some by the fire — some were drowned — 
others were crushed with the falling ruins. 
All the magistrates and many noblemen 
were on the spot, endeavouring to maintain 
order. The loss of property is enormous. 
It was pitiful to see all the poor people round 
the Pont Neuf rushing about, nearly naked, 
endeavouring to save their little property. 
It was three days before the fire was com- 
pletely extinguished. Twenty-two houses 
were entirely destroyed. The number of 
lives lost is not yet known ; and all this fi*om 
the folly of that old woman!" 
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" I will order some masses to be said for 
the souls of those who perished ; and, brother 
Paul, may not some of those who were in- 
jured come into our hospital? I will send 
to-morrow, to seek out those who have suf- 
fered the most." 

" They shall be received right willingly ; it 
is said there will be a general collection for 
the benefit of the sufierers. Some call it a 
punishment from heaven for our sins, and 
in the same breath declare it to be a great 
misfortune ! " 

" It may well be both ; nothing goes 
according to logic in this world, my son. 
Did you hear aught else?" 

" Yes ; there was the rumour of a dreadful 
murder in the rue Quimcampoix. Three 
men trepanned an exchange agent into a 
room in a cabaret in a niarrow alley at the 
back of the street ; one of the men twisted a 
handkerchief round his throat whilst the 
others stabbed him. They got clear off with 
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his portfofio, and the people who next came 
in found the poor man quite dead and pierced 
with ten wounds. It has made a great noise, 
and ahnost put the fire out of people's heads. 
It happened at noon-day, in the midst of a 
crowded street. Some persons of quality 
were seen to enter the house a short time 
previous to the discorery of the murder ! " 

"Dreadful! — dreadful !— but there is the 
bell for the last service. You shall tell me 
the rest another time.'' 

The Superior went into the vestry to put 
on his robes. The brothers came in firom 
recreation, and took their appointed places 
in the chapeL Paul went into the choir. 
When the service was over each one retired 
to his cell, and in a very short time the con- 
vent was wrapped in repose. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Brother Paul had formerly been known 
in the world as the Sieur Antoine de Fles- 
selles, of an old family in Picardy ; he had 
the portion of a younger son, and was early 
sent out to seek his fortune with no other 
provision than his sword, a horse, and a com- 
mission in a regiment of the Black Mousque- 
taires. 

He saw much service in many countries, 
and was recognised as an officer of bravery 
and merit, — ^but, unfortunately, in those days, 
merit and bravery were not necessarily the 
forerunners of success, and Antoine de Fles- 
selles remained without the promotion freely 
accorded to those who could buy it. It was 
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a state of things so thoroughly established 
that he never thought of complaining. He 
remained a lieutenant without any prospect of 
becoming anything more. 

A soldier's life in camp and garrison is not 
calculated to develope refinement of character, 
but Antoine de Flesselles was preserved from 
recklessness and coarseness by a natural vein 
of tenderness and romance which lay deep in 
his character; he was, besides, under the 
humanising influence of a strong and noble 
attachment. In an age when all the relations 
of social life were disorganised and depraved, 
Antoine had an innate purity and nobleness 
of nature, a fine firm texture of character to 
which nothing that was debased or sensual 
could cling. He was extremely handsome, 
austere and dignified in manner and de- 
meanour, but his austerity was for himself; 
courteous and high bred, he had the most 
winning manners for all who came near him, 
but it did not lead to companionship or inti- 
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macy ; for he lived an ideal life, and though 
surrounded by companions, he was, in fact, 
as much separated from them as if he had 
inhabited an invisible world. He was nobly 
and passionately attached to a Spanish lady 
with whom he had become acquainted when 
stationed with his regiment in the town where 
she resided with her husband and father. 
Her husband had shown him much courtesy ; 
indeed, he had taken a great liking to the 
young officer, whose bearing was more that of 
a Spaniard than a Frenchman. 

Shortly after the commencement of their 
acquaintance, the Sieur de Flesselles falling 
ill of a fever, was conveyed by him to his 
hacienda^ where his chances of recovery were 
certainly much greater than in his close, con- 
fined quarters in the town. Neither he nor his 
wife were residing at the farm, but they came 
frequently to see the young soldier, and if the 
latter conceived a passion for the graceftil, 
beautiftd creature who, from time to time. 
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brightened the heavy and depressing season 
of his convalesence, at least he worshipped 
her nobly, and, at the cost of his own love, 
never desiring, even in thought, that she 
should fail in her own loyal steadfastness to 
her husband. 

A true love is its own reward, and the 
Sieur de Flesselles felt that his life was ferti- 
lised and made precious by this silent and 
secret love that asked for nothing but itself 

Whether Isidora was aware of the romantic 
passion she had inspired; whether she were 
capable of understanding it, if she had known 
it, may be questioned, but the regiment was 
ordered to other quarters, and the Sieur de 
Flesselles had to depart along with it. 

Two years passed over ; at the end of that 
time he obtained leave of absence and went to 
visit his fiiendsy with whom he had kept up 
an occasional correspondence. He found 
many changes. The &ther was dead, — ^the 
husband was dead, — and Isidora a widow with 
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one little girl. This was like letting air into 
a chamber where the flames were smouldering; 
there was no longer any reason why he should 
not address her. 

She accepted him as her husband. He was 
supremely happy; for she, at least, allowed 
him to love her, and that was enough — ^his 
love supplied all the deficiencies in her 
nature, and she did love him as much as she 
could love anything. 

The day was fixed fi)r their marriage. 
Three days previously she sickened of malig- 
nant fever, and died within a week ; the little 
child took the infection and was buried in the 
same grave, and on the same day with her 
mother ! 

Antoine de Flesselles was nearly mad with 
grief and despair. The more self-controlled 
and self-governed he was habitually, the more 
entirely all the foundations of his nature were 
uprooted and shattered. None saw him 
during the terrible agony that followed, when 
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all was over. For twenty-four hours he 
remained shut up in his chamber, and when 
he came forth his own servant, who was his 
foster-brother, did not know him. 

But he was a soldier, and he had to 
rejoin his regiment. He found sickness was 
committing fearful ravages among the troops ; 
a dreadful mortality had broken out which 
baffled all medical skill, and it was aggravated 
by insufficient rations and the putrid miasma 
of the swampy locality where they were 
encamped. Scenes of death and misery suited 
the gloom of his mind, and in the need there 
was to seek to alleviate the sufferings of his 
poor soldiers, he was drawn away from his 
own griefs. He seemed to bear a charmed 
life. Hundreds were struck down on all 
sides, but no sickness touched him, though 
he gave himself no rest, and took no sort of 
precaution. He did not care whether he 
lived or died. The ravages of the pestilence 
subsided, and he was left alive. 
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The terrible scenes through which he had 
recently passed had deadened the sense of his 
own sorrows. What was he that he should 
complain, or that he should expect the over- 
flowing pestilence to make a covenant with 
him to spare those he loved? He had seen 
those whom he thought better men than him- 
self struck down or left desolate; it was no 
strange thing that had happened to him, and 
to his great grief he added a great patience. 

But a new course of life had been sug- 
gested to him; his career as a soldier had 
become utterly intolerable. He felt that the 
only thing henceforth possible for him was to 
dedicate himself to a reli^ous life where the 
specific duty was to attend upon the sick and 
to visit the poor. 

When the campaign ended he retired from 
the service. He went through a course of 
study of medicine, and walked the hospitals 
for two years to qualify himself for his pur- 
pose. At the end of that time he entered 
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the convent of the Petit St. Antoine, in the 
rue St. Antoine. It was an ancient order 
that dated from the year 1095, and espe- 
cially founded for visiting the poor. A 
hospital was attached to the convent chiefly 
for those who were afllicted with the fm 
denfer — a disease which in the middle ages 
was little less dreadful than leprosy. It was 
a very rich order, and had early been erected 
into a commanderiey and had united with the 
order of the Knights of Malta. It was not 
an enclosed order, and the rule was by no 
means rigorous. It had many affiliated 
houses throughout the country, and the 
members of the parent house in Paris were 
constantly sent on missions connected with 
the property or the business of the order. 
A certain number of the brothers were 
sent out to serve the hospitals and to visit 
the poor ; they resided out of the convent 
according to the term for which they were 
sent away. At the expiration they returned, 
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and a similar number of others took their 
place. The Superior and four of the 
brothers were in holy orders, and never 
quitted the convent ; but of the others who 
were only monks, many had not even taken 
all the vows. The rule was greatly relaxed, 
and, in spite of many reforms, there were 
still many crying abuses. 

After Paul had been some time a monk 
of the order of the Petit St. Antoine, a 
violent disgust and reaction seized upon 
him. It was not that he disliked his duties, 
but monastic life was so different from all 
he had expected. Instead of being the 
highest and noblest form of spiritual life, 
it had become a cold, mechanical round of 
ill-appointed, ill-performed duties. Of 
religion, there seemed to be none; and his 
old soldier-life had infinitely more reality 
about it. 

The monks spent their term of service 
outside the convent in amusing themselves 
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instead of attending to the poor. Paul's 
honest and orderly soul revolted against 
this disorder; but he found no one like- 
minded with himself; he had to endure 
in silence, and to do his own work with 
what faithfulness he might. 

With one of the monks, — a good, 
innocent, single-hearted man, brother 
Michael, rather credulous, but as affec- 
tionate as a child — ^he fonned a strong 
attachment, which was as strongly recipro- 
cated. 

In convents friendship often assumes the 
dimensions of a passion, and brother 
Michael offered an instance of this; Paul's 
strength was an irresistible attraction for 
him, and his simple-hearted affection and 
his true piety won Paul; and in spite of 
the difference in their intellectual powers, 
Michael was the only one amongst the 
brothers to whom he could speak with a free 
tongue and open heart, — ^brother Michael's 
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loving nature supplied all that was wanting 
in the shape of talent. 

In process of time Brother Michael was 
elected Superior of the order. This made 
no difference, except that Paul was more 
necessary than ever to one who clung to 
him and trusted to his judgment; and 
Paul began to entertain hopes of carrying 
out a few reforms. But here he was 
baffled — ^Michael in his heart did not care 
about reforms. He would have been glad 
to make some of the monks better men; 
but for anything like administrative reform 
he had neither skill nor inclination to 
meddle with it. He set the best of examples 
in his personal life, and thought he had 
done all that was needed. To please Paul, 
he let him make schemes and proposals, 
and allowed him to take all the business of 
the convent off his hands, but he would 
make no radical changes, and this grieved 
Paul's heart 
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Such was the state of things at the 
time our stcoy opens. Paul was seren- 
and-thiity ; the Superior neari j twenty years 
older. 

Once when Paul was out of the con yent — 
about six months before the time we are 
writing of— lie had seen a young girl, with a 
mantiTIa oyer her head, come out of an apothe- 
cary's shop, in die rue Soi de Sicile, with 
a bottle of medicine, which she was carrying 
yery carefully. The street was almost im- 
passable from die mud which had accumu- 
lated from a succesfflon of rainy weather. 
She was attempting to cross the street when a 
carriage, drawn by four horses, dashed at a 
reckless speed round the comer. In another 
instant she would haye been under the wheels, 
if Paul had not rushed forward and caught 
her up. She was too much frightened to 
speak, but her thanks were made eloquent 
by a pair of large, soft black eyes. 

Paul started, for he saw in that young 
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girl's face a look of her whom he had 
loved so well, and lost so bitterly. 

The young girl wrapped her mantilla 
round her head, and had gone on her 
way; before Paul had recovered from his 
agitation she was out of sight, and he 
would never, in all probability, see her 
more. 

The old grief of his past life felt re- 
newed. The emotion was keen, but brief, 
and the self-control of years resumed its sway. 
Nevertheless, Paul sought everywhere to 
see that young girl again; he interrogated 
every face, both in the streets and in 
the churches, — ^it was a suppressed hope 
that he should again see her. 

Months passed on, and he had discovered 
no trace of her. At last, in the time and 
place where he the least expected, he 
found her under the circumstances we have 
described in the first chapter. 

To the reader, who knows that Mar- , 
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guerite was Isidora's countrjrwoman, the 
general resemblance between them may 
not seem so astonishing as it did to 
Paul. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

• The next morning Paul entered the 
room set apart for transacting the busi- 
ness of the convent. It was a small lofty 
room, separated by a short passage from 
the main corridor; the walls were entirely 
bare of arras or wainscot; a few black 
oak-shelves went along one side of the 
room, and on these were ranged the 
ledgers and account-books ; the ceiling was 
groined and centered in an immense 
flower, from which depended an iron lamp. 
A large window, half open, looked out 
upon the tall trees and formal alleys of 
the convent grounds. These, beneath a 
deep blue cloudless sky and a bright 
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sunshine, made a curious contrast to the 
same scene when looked at through the 
dim medium of the diamond panes, filled 
with greenish glass, except where the 
arms and cyphers of the various benefactors 
to the convent were illustrated in stained- 
glass, now become faint and faded. The 
room was in cool shadow, whilst the scene 
outside lay bathed in bright light. Paul 
gave one glance through the window, and 
then took his seat in a heavy black leathern 
chair before an oak-desk, covered with ac- 
count-books and papers. The floor was 
bare. 

Paul pondered for some time over the 
array of figures that covered a long sheet 
of paper, and compared them with an 
entry in a book that lay beside him, 
but apparently with no satisfactory re^- 
suit, for he pushed them aside with a 
gesture of disgust, and leaned back in his 
chair. 
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"Sloth, sloth/' he muttered, "the rust 
that can consume even the treasures of the 
kingdom of heaven ! Michael is a good 
man, but a bad Superior, and, except his 
own soul, he will save nothing of all that 
has been committed to his care. All things 
going to waste! Occasion given to the 
adversaries to speak reproachfully of our 
order — evil permitted to go on unchecked 
— opportunities allowed and multiplied for 
the falling of the weak and the sinning of 
the ignorant — ^no guide, overseer, nor ruler 
over this unhappy convent — everyone doing 
that which is right in his own eyes, and 
none to make them afraid! Michael, to 
whom has been committed the stewardship 
of this flock, folding his hands, praying for 
his own soul, but taking no heed to the 
iniquity of those who have been given to him 
in trust, and surely at his hands will his flock 
be required. I am powerless to stem the 
wickedness that has entered in like a flood. 
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I am not sufficient for these things^ and 
why should I strive more?" 

A look of deep discouragement settled 
over his countenance, but after a few mo- 
ments it cleared away. 

"She hath done what she could/' he 
murmured ; and it was as though a heavenly 
voice had whispered the words in his 
heart; the look of resolute patience, which 
was the habitual expression, returned; and, 
rousing himself from his attitude of dejec- 
tion, he rang a hand-bell that lay beside 
him. 

A lay brother answered the summons, a 
lean, beetle-browed individual, with an ex- 
pression of sanctified sulkiness upon his face, 
and a down-looking, sinister pair of eyes, 
which enhanced the ugliness of his broad, 
sallow, unwashed countenance. 

"Tell brother Jacques that I desire his 
presence here by the orders of the Supe- 
rior." 
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The lay brother bowed his head and 
withdrew. 

"That man looks as though he had es- 
caped hanging by special miracle," said 
Paul. " Where has he sprung from ? 
Michael never mentioned the entrance of a 
new lay brother. If he has not escaped 
from the galleys he has deserved to be sent 
to them. I must ask Michael about him ;" 
and Paul made a rapid memorandum in 
cypher. 

The door of the apartment was again 
opened, and a tall, coarse-looking, but 
rather handsome monk stood beside the 
table. The dress of his order was worn 
with a certain air of life and spirit, which 
was more in keeping with his brawny ath- 
letic figure than with the subdued meekness 
of a well-trained monk. The eyes were 
cunning, and the mouth sensual, but still 
there was an appearance of wholesome health 
about him, which was in his favour. 
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"Brother Jacques, I cannot make your 
accounts tally with the money you ought, 
to have received. Be pleased to make a 
more detailed statement." 

A look of insolent defiance crossed the 
face of brother Jacques, but Paul had 
spoken in a passive, business-like voice, 
and his manner was that of a clerk doing 
the business of his master, with no concern 
in it of his own. There was no handle 
for offence; but brother Jacques remained 
silent. Paul raised his eyes with a look of 
cold, impassive attention. 

" I gave in my report to the Superior 
at the time, and he passed it." 

"And he has commanded me to verify 
all the accounts. We will go into this 
together." 

This proposal did not please brother Jacques, 
for he winced uncomfortably — ^but there was 
no remedy. 

They sat down, and after some hours' 
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expenditure of patience on the part of 
Paul, and much dodging and shuffing on 
the side of brother Jacques, the accounts 
were reduced mto shape ; that is, the amount 
of the deficiency was ascertamed, which was 
the extent of Paul's duty. It was not his 
business to visit brother Jacques with either 
blame or shame; and they were both too 
well aware of the Superior's indolence and 
lack of all moral courage to expect any un- 
pleasant practical results from what brother 
Jacques unctuously termed "his own invin- 
cible ignorance of all the details of business 
and finance." 

Nevertheless, he hated Paul from the 
bottom of his heart for having disentangled 
his involved account of his stewardship, and 
made it plain to all whom it might concern, 
that his integrity was not as sturdy as his 
frame. 

"You have done with me, I presume," 
said he, rising from the table. 
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"Yes; there is no more to be done, 
except to find some means to stop the 
wasteful expense of the house. The portion 
that ought to go to the poor is consumed 
on the conyent. It ought not so to be ; the 
convent will come to evil if this continues." 

" It is the nature of money to make itself 
wings, and fly away," sneered the other. 
" You shall pay me for this morning's work," 
said he, grinding his teeth, when the 
door had closed behind him. "And you 
shall repent of having humiliated me. Look 
to yourself." 

Paul made another enemy for himself that 
day, for before the evening he had questioned 
the Superior about the probationary lay- 
brother, and fix)m what he heard and fi*om 
the answers of the man himself, he felt 
convinced he had either escaped or was 
seeking to escape fi-om justice. The next 
day the man had disappeared fi'om the 
convent, and returned no more. 
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Nearly a month elapsed before the press 
of business that had accumulated subsided 
to its level. During this time the thought 
of Marguerite and her father often returned 
to Paul, but he felt great anxiety as to 
whether the money he had left for their use 
would hold out. He had exacted from 
Marguerite a promise, he was sure she 
would keep, not to leave the house, even 
for church; so she could get no work 
There was no remedy, however, but patience, 
for he could not leave his present business 
undone. 

At length he was able to enter the 
Superior's room with all the confused and 
complicated accounts reduced to a lucid 
statement. 

The Superior was reading his '' HeureSj^ 
and did not raise his eyes. Paul remained 
standing, looking at the good old man's placid 
and benevolent face, and thinking that if 
the right virtue did not get into the right 
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place it did almost as much harm as 
a vice. 

At last the Superior had read his 
allotted portion, and, closing the book, he 
said, with a look of lazy relief: 

"Well, Paul, my son, you have finished 
those accounts at last ! I am sure it nearly 
broke my heart to look at them. Tell me, 
how does our revenue stand? May we en- 
large our hospital?" 

"Waste and peculation on all hands," 
said Paul, bitterly. " The portion that 
ought to be given to the poor is con- 
sumed in extravagance, and you take no 
heed." 

"I pray night and day that these evils 
may be taken away, and what more can I, 
a poor mortal sinner, do? How hardly 
shall they that have riches enter the king- 
dom of heaven I" 

"You have the authority, Michael; but 
you are like IJli, the high-priest, ^ whose 
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sons were vile, and he restrained them not.' 
You hide your talent in the earth, and fear 
to use it. There is a curse on those who 
defraud the poor, and the curse will not 
come to us without cause.'' 

"Oh, Paul, I wish you were the Superior, 
instead of me, and that I were a hermit in 
the wilderness, with nothing to do but prayer 
and praise." 

" That is a life for no created being. 
Angels are ministering spirits, fulfilling His 
word, not doing their ovm will, but going 
as they are sent. Work is man's only true 
prayer. Rest is not the condition in which 
any man can dwell with safety. You must 
rouse up from this sloth — ^religious though 
its aspect seems — ^it is a snare and a pitfall. 
Your duty is to be up and doing your duty 
as Superior of this convent, and in seeing 
that all your monks do theirs. You cannot 
fold your hands and be blameless." 

"Well, Paul, I will try," rejoined the 
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Superior, meekly, for in all passive and 
personal virtues he was a saint. 

"And now, father, I request permission 
to leave the convent for a while." 

" So soon ? Why you only returned the 
other day. What can you have to do out 
there in the world?" 

"Many things; amongst others, to visit 
a poor man ' who has met with a bad hurt. 
His daughter has to support herself and 
him on her earnings at needlework, which 
she has to fetch from the magasin herself. 
Her father's health is precarious, and what 
will become of her when she loses him God 
only knows. She is too young and too fair 
to be left unprotected." 

"Poor maid, poor maid!" said the kind- 
hearted Superior. "Would it not be well 
that she should enter a convent, where she 
would be in peace and safety?" 

This proposition brought a flush 
upon Paul's cheek; he could scarcely 
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have told why he disliked the idea so 
much. 

"You forget her father," said he, coldly, 
" and I take it that the command to * honour 
thy father and thy mother' comes be- 
fore any permission to shut ourselves up 
in a convent for a life of spiritual contem- 
plation." 

" Children leave their parents to marry 
— often go away to a great distance, and 
the parents are left old and lonely — ^yet 
are not thought undutifiil, nor do the 
parents repine even though their child 
should meet with many trials and sorrows 
in consequence of marriage; why, then, 
should it be thought a hard or strange 
thing for a young maiden to devote her- 
self to religion? and as a carmelite or a 
sister of charity secure her own eternal 
safety and lighten some of the evil and 
misery that is in the world. For my own 
part, I think a religious life is the only 
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state to be desired by either man or woman 
in this troublesome world." 

The Superior spoke with an enthusiastic 
asperity, quite out of keeping with his placid 
benevolent appearance ; but he was hurt 
and annoyed that Paul vrished to leave the 
convent again, and his conscience did not 
feel altogether at ease under Paul's remon- 
strances against his supineness in the business 
of his office. He was a mortal man, the 
good Superior. 

Paul was annoyed too. He could not 
deny that there was a degree of good sense 
in the Superior's words. He was a monk 
himself, and considered a conventual life 
a natural and highly to be commended con- 
dition, when duly carried out ; but the idea 
of Marguerite ever becoming a nun was 
extremely disagreeable, and yet what better 
resource lay before her in the event of her 
father's death? 

He replied coldly: 
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" The young woman is too poor to enter 
into even the poorest religious order, and 
we do not know whether she has the voca- 
tion.'' 

" As for that," rejoined the Superior, who 
seemed to have got a fixed idea, and to be 
warming towards it, ** as for that, you know 
that we may give her the needftd dowry ; it 
would be a good deed, and highly to be 
commended if it were oftener practised." 

Paul felt fiirious at the Superior's per- 
tinacity ; he spoke, however, in a suppressed 
and quiet voice, with his eyes on the 
ground. 

"Have I, then, your permission to be 
absent?" 

"Go in peace, my son." 

Paul inclined his head, and was with- 
drawing, when the Superior said, in his 
usual fiiendly, genial voice: 

"And, Paul, as you are going into the 
world, you might make inquiries about that 
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murder you mentioned in the rue Quim- 
campoix, and also about the sufferers from 
the fire, and give them relief." 

"I will do so, Michael. Farewell." 
The Superior gazed sorrowftilly as 
the curtain fell over the door as Paul 
closed it behind him. He felt that he was 
left without anyone to lean upon, and with 
no one to stand betwixt him and the diffi- 
culties of his situation. 

"Why did they ever make me a Supe- 
rior?" he sighed. "My only desire is to 
be a good monk, and to work out my soul's 
safety. I may say, like Moses of old, this 
people is too hard for me; and truly these 
monks are as stiff-necked and rebellious as 
if they were so many circumcised Jews in 
the wilderness! How long an absence did 
Paul ask leave for? No matter, he will 
come back when he thinks fit, and not before. 
He ought to be the Superior, instead of 
me ; but the burden once laid upon us must 
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not be laid dovm. I must bear it until I, 
too, receive the permission of my master to 
depart in peace. Oh, that the time were 
come already!" 

Then, fearing that he had been guilty of 
the sin of impatience, the Superior once 
more betook himself to his prayers; and 
surely never were prayers offered up from 
a more simple and child-like heart. 
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CHAPTER V. 

On the day that Paul saw Marguerite in 
the cathedral, the devil had one of his 
emissaries there also. A good and an evil 
angel crossed her path ahnost at the same 
moment, and entangled themselves with the 
web of her destiny, and nothing warned her 
that that day was to be to her the begin- 
ning of days, making the rest of her life 
different from all that had gone before. 

Human beings have seldom the clairvoy- 
ance that marked Balaam's ass, which knew 
an angel when it saw one. 

The valet of the young Comte de 
Yalambrosa was on that identical morning 
returning from an expedition he had been 
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making on the other side of the water ; he 
caught a glimpse of Marguerite at the 
moment she entered the cathedral, and he 
followed her to verify his first impres- 
sion. 

He adroitly reconnoitered the street up 
which she turned, but, perceiving Paul, he 
did not attempt to go further. 

He reported the adventure to his master 
on his return, and received orders to follow 
it up. 

He repaired to the rue de TArc on the 
following morning, and being well accustomed 
to make similar investigations, he ascertained 
in the course of a week all that there was 
to be known about Marguerite and her 
father with a precision and minuteness which 
might have unpleasantly startled the most 
innocent life if made aware of the fact. 

In the rue des F^ves, a narrow street 
not far from the rue de TArc, but a degree 
more miserable, and inhabited by a class 
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still lower in the abyss of poverty, there 
was at that time a small desolate hovel 
built from the rubbish of two houses which 
had fallen down. This hovel stood amongst 
the old foundations, which still yawned half 
choked up with fragments of bricks and 
stones, amongst which stagnant water stood 
in pools half turned to mud. 

This house— if house it might be called 
— looked as if it had been stricken with 
some deadly disease, it was so unclean, and 
ruinous, and weather-beaten. The door, 
however, was singularly strong, and the 
windows were grated, although the glass 
was broken in all the panes. 

Round this door, every Monday morn- 
ing, gathered a crowd of poor people, 
chiefly women. They had a haggard look 
of care, distress, poverty, and a dull, hope- 
less resignation to the inevitable, which it 
was pitiful to see. 

The crowd consisted of fish-women. 
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firuiterers, rag-pickers, hawkers, and others 
of the poorest class of those who sold in 
the smallest retail. There were no idlers 
or dishonest-looking vagabonds amongst 
them. They all looked anxiously to the 
door, awaiting their turn to enter. At 
intervals an ill-looking, powerful man, 
dressed like a notary's clerk, though in 
the shabbiest of clothes, appeared at the 
door, and called over a dozen names from 
a list in his hand; those answering to 
their names came forwards and were ad- 
mitted, and the door was closed. 

One Monday morning a stranger, wrapped 
in a large cloak, passed through the crowd 
and pushed at once into the house, with- 
out even observing the ceremony of 
knocking. The man who kept the door 
growled a curse as he^ was pushed aside, 
but the stranger paid no sort of regard. 
He went to the upper end of the room, 
where an old man, seated at a ricketty 
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bureau, was giving audience to a dozen of 
the poor people from without. 

He gave an ahnost imperceptible sign 
of recognition to the new comer, and, 
pointing with his pen to a seat beside the 
rusty stove, continued his avocation. 

The stranger, who was no other than our 
old acquaintance, the valet, looked on with 
indolent curiosity. 

The inside of the house was as miserable 
as the outside. The walls had once been 
plastered and coloured, but the plaster had 
fallen off in large patches, and the colour 
looked leprous with damp and dirt. All 
the fiimiture consisted of a wretched truckle- 
bed and three chairs of different fashions, 
one was of oak, covered with the ragged 
remains of green Utrecht velvet, of the other 
two, one seemed to have done service in 
a church, and the other was past doing 
service anywhere. 

In strange contrast to this sordid poverty 
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was a black crucifix, the figure upon which 
was nearly the size of life, and painted 
in fi-esh glaring colours, with horrible reality 
of torment. This was the only new or 
bright article in the room. 

The old man, who sat at his desk be- 
neath the window, had the look of a Jew ; 
a physignomy, in which a false good na- 
ture tried to mock the hard grey eyes 
and the close pursed-up mouth. He had 
a grey unshaven beard that appeared of 
many days' growth, and his face seemed 
to be entirely unacquainted with the vir- 
tue of soap and water. He wore a long- 
skirted, threadbare black coat, without a 
collar, buttoned up in front like a soutane. 
Of linen there was not a trace to be seen. 
His old tangled wig was surmounted by a 
battered three-cornered hat, tied on by a 
red cotton handkerchief. He spoke in a calm 
voice, through which no feeling peered, but the 
tone was incongruously refined and pleasant. 
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When he had finished adding up the 
figures on the paper before him, he laid 
down his pen, and taking out an old tin 
snuff'-box, extracted a pinch, which he held 
suspended in his curved claw-like fingers. 
The subdued talking that had been going 
on amongst the assembled group ceased, 
a dead silence ensued, and every eye was 
rivetted upon the old man with a patient, 
docile look of expectation. The old man 
disposed of his snuff, and returned the box 
to his pocket, then taking fi'om his desk 
a red leathern book, secured by a brass clasp, 
he said: 

"All of you fall back, and leave a 
space. Come forwards as your names are 
called. Marie Raynel?" 

"Here,", said a voice, and a sallow-faced 
woman, with a red handkerchief pinned 
round her head, stepped forward. 

"Who is your surety this week?" 

"I am — Grosse Jeanne," and a broad-set 
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woman, with a voice like a trooper, took 
her place beside the other. 

"Who answers for Grosse Jeanne?" 
asked the old man, noting the names in 
his book as they were answered. 

At length the number was completed, 
each had come forward beside his or her 
surety, and now they stood in a line in 
front of the bureau. 

"My friends," said the old man, "I am 
not richer than any of you whom I see 
before me. Look round you; there is the 
bed on which I lie when I come to Paris ; you 
see all the ftimiture I am worth. I am 
a poor man like yourselves. When I am 
away from you I work early and late as a 
derk. I earn very little, but I am frugal, 
frugal, and so must you all be. I have 
bound myself by a vow to St. Genevifeve 
to lend my money to all who ask me, 
without taking any pledge in return. I 
ask for no writing. I could reclaim no- 
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thing in a court of justice. I trust 

you." 

Here there was a suppressed murmur 
of: 

" Ah, the good man ! " 

"He is our best friend." 

"Heaven bless you, Mr. Robin." 

The old man waved his hand for silence, 
and proceeded: 

"I lend you what you ask on no other 
security than your conscience and your 
religion. Swear then, before this crucifix, 
and the image of Him who hangs thereon, 
that you will none of you defraud me, 
but faithfully repay me my just due. You 
are each of you sureties for the other. 
Swear singly, and then altogether." 

One by one, each took a solemn oath, 
making a sign of the cross, not only to 
repay his or her individual debt, but to 
see that the neighbour for whom they were 
surety did the same likewise. After which 
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there was a vehement noise of many voices 
swearing with terrible energy to strangle 
anyone amongst them who should not keep 
faith. 

By this time they were excited to the 
condition of wild beasts at feeding-time 
when they see the keeper coming with 
food. 

" Enough, my friends," said the old man, 
calmly, "I feel certain that you will keep 
your word as religiously as I keep my 
vow." 

"He took out a large leathern-bag, full 
of money. Each of the individuals before 
him came forwards in turn, and received a 
crown of six livres; to each the old man 
said, as he delivered it: 

" On this day next week you will be here 
with seven livres and eight sous. May you 
be prosperous." 

When each had received a crown they 
were ushered into the street through 
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another door, and a fresh bateh were ad- 
mitted, with whom precisely the same forms 
were gone through. 

As soon as all had departed the old man 
called his two assistants, looked over the 
accounts they presented to him, paid them 
their wages, and dismissed them. As soon 
as they were fairly gone the old man threw 
himself back in his chair, and yawned pro- 
digiously. 

" Well, old fellow, and does St. Grenevifeve 
reward all your vows to her at the rate 
of one livre and eight sous upon every 
crown of six livres? I would lay up 
treasure in heaven myself if it pays interest 
at that rate." 

"Ah, you do not know all — it only pays 
when one has a large connection." 

"And do you seriously expect ever to 
see the silver faces of your crowns 
again?" 

" Certainly, I do," replied the old man, 
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quietly. "Every one of those people you 
saw here, to-day, will bring me back at 
the end of a week seven livres and eight 
sous for the crown of six livres I lent 
them; and it is well worth their while; 
they need the money to lay in their small 
stock in trade. They are each surety for 
each . other, and should one of them fail, the 
others would have to pay his share, and take 
their own revenge; but if the defalcation 
were not made up they know that I would 
leave the neighbourhood, and lend to them 
no more." 

" Well, you excel the good servant in 
the parable, and may say when you face 
Saint Peter that each of your crowns has 
gained ten crowns. I wonder what sort 
of reception the old fellow will give 
you?" 

The old man did not seem to apppre- 
ciate the pleasantry, for he said coldly: 

"May I ask what brings you here? If 
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it be to borrow money, you know my 
terms." 

"No, thank you," replied the other, 
shrugging his shoulders. "I am not so 
rich as your fish- women and fhiiterers; I 
could not afford it. I came to ask you a 
question. Amongst your clients is there 
an old man called in this neighbourhood 
Maitre Simon, a water-carrier? He lives 
rue de TArc, numero 7. He sent you a cross, 
and decoration." 

The old man looked through his 
books. 

"How long ago do you speak of?" 
"About a month, or six weeks." 
"Ah, yes — ^here it is. An old woman, 
Bobbinet came one day — ^the Mont de 
Piet^, too distant — ^brought me a cross 
and decoration in pledge, which I took, as 
there was no hope of repayment. I took 
it purely out of charity. I do not deal 
in pledges." 
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" How much would redeem them ? 
I do not ask how much you gave 
hun." 

" I have them no longer ; a fortnight ago 
they were redeemed." 

" What good angel took hun out of your 
clutches ? " 

" I do not know ; it was not my 
concern; but is there anything else in 
which I can serve you — ^my time is pre- 
cious ? " 

" Thanks ; no. Another time it may be my 
turn to serve you. Until we meet again I 
am your servant. You know where to find 
me." 

The man arose, and throwing over his 
shoulder his cloak of the indescribable but 
suggestive hue called in those days couhur 
de muraillej he departed with the imita- 
tion air of a young nobleman. 

The old man looked after him with a 
sneer, and muttered : 
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" Like master, like man, and both scoun- 
drels ! " 

He carefully secured the fastenings of 
the hovel, and locked the door behind 
him. 

When in the street he first looked furtively 
round, and then indulged in an asthmatic 
fit of coughing, and leaning heavily and 
bending on the top of his staflf, he went 
slowly away in the direction of the Pont 
de Change. Arrived there, he quickened 
his steps, and went on to the rue 
des PrStres, when he entered an obscure- 
looking house at the end nearest to the 
L6uvre. 

An hour afterwards a rather handsome 
looking middle-aged man came out, dressed 
in a puce-coloured coat richly embroidered ; 
a scarlet waistcoat laced with gold. He 
carried a splendid gold-headed cane, and 
had all the air of a man of fashion— the 
perfimies of Arabia distilled fi-om his deli- 
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cate cambric handkerchief; the ruffles of 
his shirt were of the finest Flanders lace ; 
a diamond ring shone brilliant on his finger ; 
the buckles of his shoes and knees were of 
gold, and silk stockings, with richly-worked 
clochs, showed his well-turned legs to 
advantage. He advanced daintily on the 
points of his toes to the end of the street, 
where an elegant equipage, drawn by two 
beautiftd grey horses, was waiting. Two 
lacqueys, in handsome livery, stood ready 
to open the door. The gentleman entered 
the carriage, the lacqueys sprung up be- 
hind, and it drove off at a pace dangerous 
to the life and limbs of all who were 
passing by on foot. 

Who could have recognised the sordid 
old man who lent crowns of six livres each 
in the rue des F^ves, in the brilliant in- 
dividual who had just departed in all this 
state? Yet they were identical. He had 
become M. Parabere, a man well known 
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in good society. He was supposed to 
possess " des terres " somewhere in Normandy, 
and to be a man of fortune; also he was 
imagined to be very benevolent, and his 
mysterious disappearances were attributed 
to a certain eccentric benevolence, which 
led him to do a great deal of good in 
secret. 

His bachelor-dwelling in the rue St. 
Honore was handsomely furnished, and he 
gave suppers which were highly appreciated 
by his acquaintance. 

If the reader wishes to know what he 
really was, we will tell him. He was one 
of those usurers who existed nowhere ex- 
cept in Paris, called " PrSteurs h la petite 
semainey 

The small retail-dealers in the markets, 
or those who perambulated the streets with 
baskets of flowers, finiit, fish, or vegetables 
were a class who often needed a trifling 
advance of money to enable them to buy 
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a few mackerels or herrings, or a few 
pounds of gooseberries or cherries, or a 
small supply of vegetables, and the ^Mont 
de Pi^te was too cumbrous a method to 
obtain it; to say nothing that most of 
them had nothing to pledge — ^the man 
who gave them easily six livres on condi- 
tion that at the end of the week they 
should bring him back seven livres and 
eight sous, was a convenience which 
blinded the poor creatures to the ruinous 
expense at which they purchased it. Also 
most of these money-lenders veiled 
the iniquity of their usury under an 
aspect of benevolence and charity; they 
treated their clients with an appearance 
of humanity, but they gave no credit, ad- 
mitted no excuse ; and by committing 
everyone to the suretyship of a neighbour 
they secured themselves from loss better 
than any law could have protected them. 
The poorest class were thus made to pay 
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for a morsel of silver at a rate of interest 
before which even the rich spendthrifts of 
the Court would have paused to think. 
Of course such a speedy return of their 
outlay enabled these traders in the neces- 
sities of the poor both to seem and to be 
rich men. 

The hardness of the nether millstone 
and a bag of silver crowns of six livres 
each was all the capital they needed. 

It was not every week that M. Parabere 
received his own monies. He had agents 
in all the poor quarters of Paris, but 
from time to time he chose to see with 
his own eyes that his agents did not de- 
fraud him of any of the precious crowns 
for which he had bartered his soul to the 
Father of Evil. 

Meanwhile the valet of the Vicomte de 
Valambrosa strode on until he came to a 
stand of coaches; he took one, and was 
driven along at a speed that, notwith- 
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standing the coachman's cry of '^ gare^^^ 
had nearly proved fatal to more than 
one pedestrian, whose evil stars led him 
along that road. 

^The valet discharged the coach at the 
end of a street near the Louvre, and 
then walked on till he came to the 
parte cochere of a handsome hotel, which 
he entered. 

Having in the retreat of his own den 
(which was a miserable chrysalis for such 
a butterfly) changed his attire for a hand- 
some livery, such as befitted the valet of 
a young seigneur, who had, moreover, 
pretensions on his own account to be 
an elegant man of gallantry in his 
own sphere, he, with a firm, light, 
cat-like footfall, sought his master's pre- 
sence. 

The young Vicomte de Valambrosa was 
at breakfast. He looked like a beautiful 
shepherd in Dresden china. He was a 
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slight, graceful young man; seemingly not 
above twenty years old, with fair blonde 
features, which would have been effemi- 
nate but for the rash, eager spirit which 
looked out from his eyes, which showed 
that the blessings of youth was still his, and 
that he was not blase before his time. 
For the rest he was a rich, handsome, 
spoiled child, cruel and selfish without an 
idea that anyone else in the world could 
have a hope or an interest except him- 
self. His selfishness was so perfect in 
its kind that it produced a certain har- 
monious consistency — it had no flaw of 
generosity, and he actually seemed to be 
a better man than if he had shown any 
virtuous inconsistencies; with neither malice 
nor mischief actively, except against the things 
or the people that thwarted him, he felt great 
good-will for everybody and everything that 
was pleasant, and bore no malice beyond 
the moment of offence, nor was he capable 
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of feeling any gratitude beyond being glad 
of everything that fell in with his wishes. 
Added to this he was elegant, accomplished, 
with a soft agreeable voice, which stood 
him in the stead of all sensibility and 
sentiment. Extremely well bred, he was 
in short pronounced to be a charming young 
man. 

"Well, L^once, and where may it have 
pleased you to dwell since yesterday, leav- 
ing me to the mercy of Jerome, who is 
heavy-headed and heavy-footed; he broke a 
box of mar6chal powder over the suit of 
puce and gold. Do not let me see either 
him or it again." 

"Certainly not," replied L^once, with a 
bow that in these days would have done 
for Court. 

"Well, what news have you brought to 
make amends?" 

"Very little. Since the day I first 
saw her, the young girl has not once passed 
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the threshold. She has not sent for work 
from the magasin, and they know nothing 
of her. The old witch of a partite will 
not open her lips, though I went in dis- 
guise, and pretended to be sent by the bon 
pajpUy of whom I told you, and who pre- 
tends to be almoner of some great lady 
of quality — ^the she-dragon would hear no- 
thing, or rather she heard everything, — in 
vain/' 

"Why, then, have you not tried to 
get hold of that bon papa ? he might be 
made useful. Of course he might be bought 
if he does not go in search of his own 
benefit." 

"But I am by no means clear that he 
does not, in this case at least, for I found 
out that he had left money for the use of 
the girl and her father until such time as 
he should return. He is our rock ahead — 
without him we might have carried her off 
at once, and without difficulty." 
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" What is the use of tellmg me all this ? 
You have failed, and the reasons why do 
not make it into a success. What plan have 
you laid?" 

" None. I had one brilliant spark of a 
suggestion, but it was only a flash, and was 
extinguished. I went to an old money- 
lender I know in the rue des Feves, and 
asked him if the old man was his debtor — but 
no— he had been, and is now clear of him ; 
decidedly the man in black must have given 
them a fortune." 

"A money-lender there! I will try 
if he be more honest than my usurer 
here." 

"You could not afford the per-centage 
he exacts," replied Leonce, drily; "but he 
told me something that has suggested another 
scheme, which you might at least try. The 
old man has been a soldier, as I told you, 
a subaltern officer, indeed, who once dis- 
tinguished himself; he was obliged to send 
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his cross and decoration to my friend Judas 
Iscariot, for a pledge, though the old rascal 
had no right to one. At first I thought you 
might have redeemed these, and returned 
them, but they are returned already. But 
with your connections and the favour of the 
cardinal why should you not get his pen- 
sion restored to him, or another granted ? 
and father and daughter will then be at 
your mercy; that is, you would have the 
right to enter their garret, if you continued 
to think the adventure worth pursuing." 
An expressive shrug rounded off the con- 
clusion of the sentence. 

The young vicomte rose from the sofa 
with a languid grace, looked at himself 
in the mirror, elongated his chin, and 
taking a pinch of snuff, said : 

"Well, L^once, the notion is not bad. 
Of course the affair is not worth the 
trouble, but we will raise the blockade, 
and circumvent the man in black. How 
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stupid of you not to have discovered her 
existence before; don't you see that a 
day earlier would have saved all this 
trouble ! " 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The amiable Vicomte de Valambrosa re- 
turned home in an extremely bad temper. 
Channing young man as he was declared 
to be by almost universal suflfrage, his equa- 
nimity extended only to the vexations of 
his friends, his own he felt with the acutest 
sensibility. L^once was waiting to receive 
hun. The vicomte threw himself into an 
easy chair, and flung down his hat upon 
the floor. 

"Fool that you were to send me on an 
errand where I have exposed myself to 
ridicule, and fool that I was to listen to 
your suggestion ! " 

" What is it that has gone wrong ? " in- 

h2 
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quired L^once, in a tone half contemptuous, 
half soothing. 

"My uncle, the minister, allowed me to 
play at waiting in his ante-chamber for an 
hour, and when I at last appeared before 
him, he laughed in my face, talked of 
economy and want of money, and ended by 
offering me a lettre de cachet to take 
either father or rival to the ChatSlet if they 
were too troublesome, but entirely declined 
to reward any services of such ancient date 
as those of the worthy lieutenant. What 
an ass you were not to suggest this at 
first, and then I need not have come back 
with my finger in my mouth ! I don't know 
why I keep you?" 

" Because I stay with you," replied L^once, 
with an air of mock-humility. " But, come, 
let us hear what you have to suggest now, 
and if it seems good I will lend you my aid to 
carry it out." 

"Well, I wish to see this paragon you 
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rave about, and then I could judge 
whether she were worth any more 
trouble." 

"If your seigneurie will listen to my 
poor advice you will disguise yourself as a 
notary, and go to the garret where they 
dwell. You can invent for yourself a story 
about his pension, now that you know all 
his antecedents. You cannot go alone, I 
must go as your clerk; neither can you 
go in a coach-and-six, the rue de TArc is 
as narrow as the road to heaven, and there 
are six flights of villanous stairs to be 
ascended ; I have not been up them myself, 
but I know what they will be like." 

"But why should I go? Why cannot 
you do all that, and carry her off*?" said 
the vicomte, with an impatient shrug, and 
with the tone of an ill-used, spoiled 
child." 

" I only suggested it. If you are afraid, 
we must think of some other scheme. As 
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I had the honour to tell you, she comes 
no more abroad, so she cannot be carried 
off except by stratagem." 

"I am not afraid, and that everybody 
knows whose affair it is; but I cannot 
wear old clothes, and I hate such places 
as you describe. I hate poor people, they 
look so horrid. I should be sure to catch 
a fever by going there." 

"And yet she lives there, and I testify 
to you that she is more than beautifiil." 

"Well, then, on your head be it," said 
the vicomte, with an air of disgusted re- 
signation. "When is it to be?" 

" The day after to-morrow," replied Leonce, 
who knew his master well enough to feel 
sure that long before that time he would 
have worked himself up into a fever of 
impatience for the adventure. 

"So be it ; but now dress me, and order 
my chair." 

"Look at your great ladies well to- 
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night, but not"! one of them, in their long 
trains and jewels, is equal to Mademoiselle 
Marguerite in her grey serge and black 
mantilla." 

As L^once had foreseen, the "day after 
to-morrow" found his master extremely 
impatient to visit the rue de TArc. 

L^once had provided a suit of black, 
such as notaries were in the habit of wear- 
ing when they went abroad; the clothes 
were not new, indeed they were threadbare, 
for L^once bore in mind the character of 
the neighbourhood they were about to visit, 
but they were carefully lined with rich silk 
to save the fastidious vicomte as much as 
possible. 

The vicomte looked with a shudder at 
the coarse black-worsted stockings and heavy 
iron-buckled shoes. 

"What will any girl of proper delicacy 
think of me in such a shape? It is hor- 
rible, and there are people who go about 
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in such a dress all their lives ! Just Heayen ! 
how do they exist ? I tell you, L^once, this 
dress will be fatal to my success. What will 
she think of me ? I cannot wear these things, 
and I won't ; let me, at least, have silk stock- 
ings with red clocks ; " and the vicomte pitched 
the worsted stockings to the other end of the 
room. 

" Mademoiselle Marguerite will think you 
what you are — ^what you cannot help looking 
under any costume — an amiable young man, 
as handsome as a prince in a fairy tale. 
If all goes according to our design, she will 
yet see you hereafter in all your splendour, 
and the contrast will be the more brilliant." 

" Ah, yes, she must see me as I am when 
I go to Court, and then she will understand 
how much I must have loved her to endure 
aU this." 

" Just so," replied L^once, philosophically, 
continuing to attire his master as it 
jseemed best to him. 
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"But that horrible pemique! that hat! 
You might spare me those, they are too 
disfiguring. Consider the necessity of 
guarding first impressions.'* 

"M. le vicomte, I thought you a man 
of sense," said L^once, with severity. 
Allow me to arrange you as I see fit. 
Tour honour is mine, and the success of 
our enterprise lies near my heart. It must 
not fail through any folly; in these matters 
the details are of the greatest moment, and 
in the conduct of the details the hand of 
the master is shown. Consistency in the 
minutest points must be studied. The Due 
de Fronsac disguised himself as a chimney- 
sweep only last week, and carried a real 
bag of soot upon his shoulders; and you 
complain of thick shoes and worsted stock- 
ings. Have not I to disguise myself also ? '* 

From such logic there was no appeal, 
and the toilet was concluded in silence. 

"Now you are at liberty to look at 
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yourself/' said L^once, at last, with a pro- 
found bow. 

The vicomte turned towards a long mirror 
that reflected him from head to foot, and 
saw a respectable man of grave business-like 
physiognomy, rather distinguished-looking 
than otherwise, but considerably older and 
stouter than the vicomte. The disguise 
was so skilful and artistic that there was 
not a trace of exaggeration, yet the original 
individual was not to be recognised. 

The vicomte was bewildered. 

"Who the deuce is that man?" asked 
he. 

" M. AchiUe Nogaret, notaire, of the rue 
de la Malite, near the Hotel de Ville," 
replied L^once, " and if you could forget 
for a few hours that you are a grand 
seigneur it would be all the better for our 
plan. You are only actmg a play for your 
own benefit." 

"You are right; I will. I don't look 
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SO ill, after all. People like that" — ^nod- 
ding to his reflection in the mirror — "may 
haye souls to be saved after all, but I 
confess that until this moment I never 
looked upon them as real human beings;" 
and the vicomte examined himself with a 
curious" scrutiny. 

"L^nce left him, and in a few mo- 
ments returned, dressed like the clerk of 
a notary, and looking as if he had never 
been anything else. 

The worthy pair, master and man, des- 
cended by the private staircase into the 
street, where the rain was falling fast. 
It was three o'clock, the hour when all 
Paris was dining, and the streets were 
comparatively empty. Leonce called a coach 
and bade it drive them to the Place de 
N6tre-Dame, where they alighted, bidding 
the driver await their return. 

" We must finish our journey on foot," said 
Leonce; "we are nearly there." 
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The vicomte followed his valet. The 
rain still descended in torrents. The nar- 
row rue de TArc was almost impassable 
from mud and the refuse that had accu- 
mulated during a long continuance of dry 
weather. The smells were rather more offen- 
sive than usual, and the houses more dreary 
and unwholesome. There were few persons 
in the street except themselves and some 
miserable children, who were playing with a 
dead cat in the gutter, the course of which 
was somewhat quickened by the rain. 

" What a horrible place ! Is it possible 
that people can live here ? Peste ! that was 
not rain surely," said the vicomte, sputter- 
ing from the drenching effects of a pail that 
had been suddenly emptied from an upper story 
at the unfortunate moment when he chanced 
to be precisely beneath it. " What a dreadful 
creature ! Does she call herself a woman ? 
Just Heaven, how thankful she wUl be to die ! 
You are not going into that house, surely ? " 
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"Mademoiselle Marguerite and her father 
live here, and that handsome old lady Madame 
Bobbinet, is the Dragon who guards your Hes- 
perides. Good day, madame/' said Leonce, 
saluting her with a reverence so over-strained 
that it looked ironical. We came from the 
part of M. le minister to speak with M. le 
Lieutenant Simon de M6ry, who lives here 
au sixiemey as I am informed." 

" Maitre Simon is ill, and can see nobody." 

" We must see him, my good lady. Here 
is a letter we are ordered to deliver into his 
hand. We have inquiries to make ; there is 
something stirring that will be to his advantage. 
He met with an accident some time since ; has 
he quite recovered ? " 

Whilst he spoke, Leonce displayed a letter, 
elaborately addressed and sealed with a large 
official-looking seal that covered half the side. 

" I'll send it up, and you can wait till you 
hear whether he will see you. My orders are 
to let no one pass up to him." 
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She called to a boy, who was playing on 
the stairs, and bid him take up the letter to 
Maitre Simon, and bring word down what he 
said. She continued her employment, which 
was winding flax, casting, from time to 
time, glances of distrust on the strangers. 

The vicomte looked on with an air of stupi- 
fied disgust. 

L^once at first endeavoured to begin an 
agreeable conversation, but Madame Bobbinet's 
natural temper was just then aggravated by 
an attack of toothache, so he made no pro- 
gress with her ; he then endeavoured to coax 
Tom-Tom, who showed his sense of the favour 
intended by scratching his hand, and there 
was nothing left but to stand watching the 
rain till the boy descended with a message 
that they were begged to give themselves the 
trouble to ascend. 

This was not a mere figure of speech and 
politeness, as the vicomte found to his cost. 
The sights, and sounds, and odours, and above 
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all the many stairs disgusted him immensely ; 
he had never taken so much trouble since he 
was bom. 

" These will be so many pas perdus^' he 
muttered, with all the execrations he had 
breath to utter. 

" There was no avoiding it/' said Leonce, 
soothingly ; " the hon papa comes without 
complaining." 

" Heavens ! whither are you leading me," 
said the hapless vicomte, as they began to 
mount the last flight. ^' What a fool I am to 
seek for a pearl in such a dunghill." 

By this time they had reached the door. 
Leonce knocked ; a voice bade them enter. 

" I think I had better be the spokesman," 
said Leonce; "you can add whatever may 
strike you, but perhaps I shall make the most 
probable-looking explanation of our visit." 

The vicomte assented with a gesture, and 
they entered. 

The old soldier sat on a low chair beside the 
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hearth ; his coat was thrown over his shoulders, 
and his arm was in a sling. His thin white 
hairs were covered with a black silk cap ; his 
face was worn and gaunt, but he had the 
unmistakeable look of a gentleman. 

The vicomte and Leonce saluted him with 
respect, but the eyes of the vicomte looked 
round in search of her in whom he was 
in pursuit. 

Seated in a comer, Marguerite plied busily 
her bobbins, and only raised her eyes once as 
the stranger entered. 

" Gentlemen, I cannot rise, pray be seated. 
I have few visitors. You found the stairs 
fatiguing, I fear." 

"Somewhat," said Leonce, loftily; "but 
it is not a question about them. We are 
sent here by the minister himself to make in- 
quiry concerning your pension — of which he 
has recently found a memorandum amongst 
some old papers — and the service for which 
it was granted." 
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" The service, as he is pleased to call it, is 
somewhat out of date," said the old man, 
bitterly. 

" Ah, well, he wishes to make amends, and 
has sent us to hear the particulars, and to 
ascertain your wishes — ^perhaps you will give 
us the details," and L^once took out his ink- 
horn and paper, and prepared to listen. 

The vicomte looked at Marguerite as much 
as he dared. 

"Marguerite," said the old man, after a 
pause ; " bring me the box from the head ot 
my bed." 

Marguerite rose, and the vicomte sprang up 
to assist her to lift the box, with rather more 
of the elegance of Versailles than the gravity 
of his appearance warranted. 

" Permit me, mademoiselle." 

Marguerite raised her great soft eyes with 
a look of surprise, and the expression of those 
she encountered did not tend to reassure her 
— ^the wild, eager, passionate admiration 
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startled her — and she blushed over neck and 
forehead. 

The old man had a moment of doubt, but 
L^once tried to distract his attention, and the 
box was already laid at his feet. 

"Open it, Marguerite — you will find a 
gazette of the day, which will spare me from 
speaking of myself, also the cross and deco- 
ration which his late most Christian Majesty 
was pleased to bestow on me." 

L^once handed the paper, yellow and soft 
with age, to his master, who was far too 
much troubled to read it, or to understand 
what it was about. The old man saw this, 
and looked with a sharp suspicion, which 
L^once again dexterously diverted, and began 
to write with great diligence. 

"You must not remain here," said the 
vicomte, " it would be ingratitude in the 
country to allow it, and mademoiselle must 
shine in the sphere for which she was des- 
tined. She has only to shew herself for a 
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thousand adcH^ers to be consumed, and perish 
at thesig^ of her beauty!^ 

''My dan^tor does not understand the 
meaning of sndi language/ said the old man, 
coldly; ''my whde deare for her is, that I 
may obtain sufficient money to be able to pay 
her dowry to some conyenty where, after my 
death, she mig^t find rest and safety." 

''EQs Mqe^y would rather bestow her 
hand in marriage on some worthy subject, and 
pay her dower, than consign her to a con- 
vent's narrow bounds," said the vicomte, with 
an admiring bow. 

Leonce gave him a severely warning look, 
and begged him to read whilst he wrote — 
never member of the Ideumed profession 
showed so little knowledge of the art of 
reading — he could scarcely have claimed the 
benefit of Iris clergy. 

Leonce saw clearly that it was time to 
bring the scene to a conclusion — rising, he 
put up his inkhom and folded his paper. 

i2 
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" My master will report what you have said to 
the minister, and we will bring you his answer." 

" I am old, gentlemen, and have lost the 
power of hoping. Whatever good fortune is 
in store I will receive gratefully, and if it 
does not come it will still be equal." 

The pretended notary and his clerk saluted 
the old man and his daughter, who had re- 
turned to her comer and lace pillow, and who 
did not raise her head. 

L^once put his master before him, and 
gradually edged him out of the room. They 
neither of them spoke a word until they were 
down stairs. 

As they passed the lodge, Madame Bob- 
binet was waiting at the door, her curiosity 
having got the better of her crabbedness. 

"Eh, well — and will the brave man be 
rewarded at last — ^it was time — is there good 
fortune at length for him — ^the poor brave 
man!" 

" Yes, madame," said L^once, politely ; 
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" we hope in a few days to be the bearers of 
agreeable tidings to him. We wish you good 
day, and ourselves the pleasure of again seeing 
you and the amiable Tom-Tom." 

Madame Bobbinet did not know what 
avocates and their clerks were like, she had 
small experience, but she felt a suspicion that 
L^once and his master were not what thev 
represented themselves. 

The old man remained gazing on the embers 
in silence — old thoughts had been stirred — 
old scenes revived, and the contrast between 
the days of his early career and his present 
surroundings, made his old age look chill and 
desolate. The visit he had just received 
looked so unreal that he felt imeasy and 
had vague misgivings. 

" Marguerite ! " 

"Yes, my father." 

" Carry away that box and put it back to 
its place; it is not heavy; why did you allow 
that impudent fellow to assist you ? " 
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" I could not help it, my father — it was so 
sudden — ^there was no need of help at all." 

"What an ugly fellow he was! — did you 
not think so ? " 

"I — I did not look," stammered Mar- 
guerite. 

" That was right — young girls should 
never look at any man — ^but he was an ugly 
fellow, and had very ill-looking eyes — ^I think 
he squinted, and I never saw any one more 
awkward — in my regiment I should have sent 
him to drill. It is easy to see he has sat 
over a quill all his life — ^his clerk seemed a 
decent fellow, and not to be without some 
sense, but the master was a fool." 

Marguerite busied in replacing the box, 
and considered it unnecessary to reply to this 
outburst of testiness; she endeavoured to 
make him speak of other matters — of himself 
and his battles, which, when once fairly 
set a-going, always carried him pleasantly 
away from present vexations. 
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Meantime^ both master and man pursued 
their way to the spot where they had left 
their coach. The rain still came down in a 
heavy, even downfall, and the elegant vicomte 
and the equally elegant Leonce were be- 
smirched with mud from head to heel, never- 
theless, the vicomte seemed to have become 
strangely indiflferent to external annoyances, 
he went along like a man in a dream. 

" Well ! " said Leonce, when they were 
fairly seated in their coach; "did I exag- 
gerate?" 

" No, by heaven, you did not — all you said 
was quite unworthy of her." 

" Then you will pursue the adventure ? " 

" What do you mean ? Of course, I shall 
not leave her another day in that horrible 
den." 

"And her father, what will you do with 
him? will you send him to the ChS,telet." 

" He is a gentleman, I cannot proceed as I 
thought. Besides, to tell the truth, I would 
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not like the girl to hate me. I could not 
stand the look of those eyes in anger — ^they 
would be terrible — ^they would make a man 
shoot himself, and how glorious they would 
be in love ! — I am resolved — we can always 
remove the father if he is troublesome, but 
I will begin with doing him good for her 
sake." 

" I think he began by suspecting us both. 
I did not like the way he watched you — 
better get him out of the way and have the 
girl in your power with nobody to look 
unpleasant." 

"L^once, my friend, you have lost your 
usual perspicacity. If any harm happened to 
her father, that girl would think and rave of 
nothing else. I would not like to see her in 
grief — ^it would be fatiguing and unpleasant. 
I prefer to please her in the first instance. 
You must find a pleasant apartment for 
them somewhere — what would she like to 
find in it?" ^ 
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" She would like flowers, and a bird, and a 
guitar.*' 

" And gowns and fine lace ? " 

** Not those so much, she does not under- 
stand them. I will do all that is needed." 

"But from whom will all these good things 
be supposed to come ? " 

"From the minister always — whilst the 
pension is being decided." 

" Will he believe it? I should like the girl 
to know." 

" Hereafter, if you please, at present it 
would ruin all if she suspected." 

" At least, she shall know sometime— she 
cannot but feel grateful for it all, and yet 
it is not gratitude I want from her, if she 
would only look kindly on me out of those 
great heavy eyes of hers — darts and flames ! 
they go through a man ! " 

" I wonder," said Leonce, musingly, " if 
she has ever been in love." 

" Ass that you are — ^no ! " said his master, 
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fiiriously — " you have only to look at her to 
see that all her senses are still sleeping — she 
is a child, an angel — a heavenly goddess. I 
would send any man who loved her to the 
Bastile, or worse." 

"I am thinking of that ^bon papa,^ I 
wonder how old he is — ^he is a handsome 
man, if he is the one I saw, and I am sure 
he is." 

" L^once — ^they shall remove to-day — ^there 
are some hours yet of daylight. Bring me 
word to-morrow morning that they are both, 
father and daughter, established in a suitable 
apartment, and as to that animal of a ^ bon 
papa^ do not name him again, unless you 
would have all your bones broken, for I hate 
him furiously. I ani jealous of the very sun 
that shines on her." 

" Well, the sun is inoffensive just now, and 
it is not much she sees of him at the best of 
times up in that garret. She will certainly 
find herself better, since you have taken her 
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cause in hand. But here we are at home. 
Shall I come with you, to assist you to 
change your wet dress ? " 

"No, to the devil with the dress — go about 
this business at once, and do not see my 
face again until all is executed ! " 

" You may regard it as already done. I 
know exactly where to go for what we require 
— ^nevertheless, I would suggest that you are 
wet through, and an attack of fever would 
delay your next interview with Mademoiselle 
Marguerite longer than you might wish." 

" Go, go^all this chatter is intolerable." 

Leonce shrugged his shoulders, and the 
vicomte ascended alone to his apartment up 
the private stairs. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

As soon as his master had disappeared 
L^once gave some directions to the coachman, 
who, taking the nose-bag from his horse's 
head, where he had placed it during the short 
colloquy between his passengers, mounted 
his coach-box, gave the horse a sharp cut 
with his whip and a jerk with the reins to 
direct his mind from weak regrets for the 
scanty feed of corn which had been ravished 
from between his teeth. 

They drove in the direction of the Lux- 
embourgh, and the coachman having pulled 
up at the comer of the rue Toumou, let 
down the steps, and Leonce alighted. 

" Feed your horse, coachman, and here 
is for yourself to eat or drink it as you 
please, and be here again in half an hour.'' 
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Leonce watched the man out of sight, and 
then walked a few steps to a house that 
stood somewhat apart from the rest ; it was 
concealed by a wall which made a sort of 
court in front ; a door in the wall, which 
might easily have been overlooked, was the 
only mode of entrance either at the front or 
back. At this door Leonce rung. It was 
opened for him and closed again the instant 
he had entered. The individual who opened 
it did not appear. 

The court was paved with red tiles; two 
large sycamore trees stood on each side ; their 
tops, which could be seen over the wall, 
formed an additional screen against the eyes 
of all who dwelt without, or who happened to 
pass that way. 

It was a comfortable house when you were 
face-to-face with it — a two-story building, 
with a porch in the centre and windows on 
each side, the walls were painted light stone- 
color, the shutters were green, projecting 
shades sheltered every window, the roof was 
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steep, with red tiles and attic windows. The 
whole had a fresh, cheerful look, as though 
it had been recently regenerated. 

The house door had been opened by a tall, 
severe-looking, bony woman, of about forty, 
with a silk hankerchief bound round her head, 
betwixt a cap and turban, and a large apron 
with pockets, in which she generally kept her 
hands. Her features relaxed a little at the 
sight of Leonce, though they could not be 
said to smile. 

" Well, Celestine, is the house empty?" 
" Yes — I let you know of it the first." 
" That is right. You are my guardian 
angel, or I am yours, which is the same 
thing. I am come to look at it for my 
master. The people will come in to-night — 
a young lady and her father, in whom my 
master takes an interest, and for whom he is 
soliciting the minister — " 

" For which — ^the father, or the daughter?" 

"And until the minister, who is well 

disposed, but can do very little, succeeds, he 
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has put this house at their disposal and takes 
the charges on hhnself — they are so worthy, 
and the father has served the country and 
ought to be rewarded." 

" And who is rewarding him — your master, 
or the minister?" 

" The minister, of course, only he employs 
his nephew, my master, as his intermediary. 
He himself is overwhelmed with affairs, and 
does not like receiving thanks." 

"It is the same to me," said the woman, with 
a shrug. " Will you like to look through ?" 

"Decidedly — ^I must see what is needed — it 
wiU require some judgment in the fitting-up." 

" Come then." 

Leonce followed her into the apartment 
on the left, which was a dining-room, with a 
smaller room beyond, which opened upon a 
garden with a glass door and a few steps. 

The garden had a rockery, which had been 
intended for a fountain, but it was quite dry. 
A summer-house, raised upon a bank of turf, 
and ascended by steps, was the chief feature 
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in this garden, which was surrounded by a 
high wall and shaded with trees from the 
inconvenience of being overlooked. A door, 
almost concealed among the ivy on the inside, 
and by a buttress of wall on the outside, opened 
into a narrow street which had no connexion 
with the ostensible rue de Toumou. Up stairs 
the apartments were three, a cheerful sitting- 
room and a bed-room on each side. The stairs 
ended upon a handsome landing with a large 
window that opened upon a balcony, connected 
by a flight of steps, with the garden below. 

" This will do well," said L^once, looking 
quickly round ; " I will send in the fittings 
and furniture of the style we wish — decent 
and rustic. Recollect you are the minister's 
foster-sister, and your family are old retainers, 
and have lived with his ancestors since the 
feudal ages." 

" Very well," said the woman, impassively. 
" For how long do you take the house?" 

" We will pay you for twelve months — of 
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course you wait on the young lady and watch 
her. She is not to go out without you, nor 
to see any one unless sanctioned by us." 

" Anythmg else?" 

" No, only to say all manner of good of my 
master, whom you have known from a child — 
and like master like man — of course I am 
good too. When can you be ready?" 

" To-morrow morning — ^if the things come 
in at once." 

*• Be it so then — some of those mirrors 
must be removed ; one in each room will be 
enough — ^that table may remain, and that 
easy chair; the other things will be out of 
keeping. Stay, that Indian screen will do; 
dispose it at the back of the chair to screen 
it from the door and window. That room to 
the left will be for the young lady; pay 
special attention to its arrangement. Now 
good bye for the moment, we will be here at 
eleven o'clock to-morrow." 

L6once put some gold coins into her hand, 
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which she had withdrawn from its pocket, 
probably in anticipation. She fastened the 
court door behind him, and returned to the 
house with the same impassable parchment 
mask of face, on which nothing was legibly 
written except weary indifference. 

L^once was driven to a foumisseur of his 
acquaintance who had a genius for fitting up 
rooms in any style or taste that might be 
required, on occasions like the present. 

The directions of Leonce — written on a 
slip of paper — were brief — "For a father 
and daughter ; homely, bourgeois, and plea- 
sant. Girl, romantic, — white draperies and a 
large mirror. Father, old, misanthropic and 
ailing, — ^red fiimiture and a picture of some 
battle under the Due de Vend6me. All to 
be in readiness to-morrow at ten o'clock." 

The man of genius read the memorandum, 
nodded with an air of capability, and said — 

" All shall be done and ready at the time 
appointed." 
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Leonce had still other business to transact 
before he could hope to enjoy his hardly- 
earned repose and refreshment. But he en- 
joyed the enterprise he had engaged in. His 
vanity was enlisted in its success, and he 
did not despise the aid of the cardinal virtues 
Prudence and Patience ; he thought nothing 
of fatigue, he had all the zest of a staunch 
dog in running down his game, but he would 
have resented it as an intolerable hardship if 
he had been sentenced to go the length of a 
street to pay a just debt or to perform an act 
of charity ; it is wonderful the amount of 
talent and labour men expend in making 
scoundrels of themselves ! 

Leonce did not return to his master's house 
until late in the evening; he was nearly 
exhausted with fatigue; but, on the whole, 
content with his day's work. He supped 
heartily and slept the sleep of the just till 
morning, for the excellent Leonce had a 
healthy digestion and an easy conscience. 

k2 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The next morning Leonce was up and 
dressed at an early hour; not, however, in 
his ordinary costume de service^ nor yet as he 
had been on the previous day. He was now 
a sedate, middle aged, responsible looking 
under secretary, or some such official. He 
took a letter from his pocket, examined the 
seal and address, put a finishing-stroke to 
his appearance, and let himself out with 
a pass-key through the private door. 
He was an admirable actor, and suspicion 
itself could have found no flaw in his per- 
sonation. 

Madame Bobbinet had not been easy in her 
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mind since the advent of the two strangers 
on the previous day; they had not pleased 
her, nor Tom-Tom either ; yet she was won- 
derftdly curious to know the business they 
could have had with her friends at the top of 
the house. She felt it a duty she owed herself 
to be informed in this matter, for had not 
both father and daughter been put under 
her protection by the hon papa ? and had 
she not waited on them, and gone errands for 
them, and not allowed Mademoiselle Mar- 
guerite to set a foot over her door-sill, and 
had she not a right to expect to be told all 
these concerns, and were they not keeping a 
great secret from her ? 

She sniflfed with indignation, and deter- 
mined to teU Marguerite her mind roundly 
when she came to see her, as she confidently 
expected, in spite of her indignation. 

But the day wore on, and Marguerite did 
not come ; her father was, as we have seen, in 
an uncomfortable temper, and would not allow 
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her to stir. Madame Bobbinet's tooth-ache 
became complicated with an attack of rheuma- 
tism, which rendered going up stairs . impos- 
sible, and Madame Bobbinet, unable to sleep, 
lay awake, drawing in her imagination black 
pictures of the ingratitude of the world. 

The next day, at two o'clock, a man of 
grave exterior presented himself, and enquired 
for the lodgers on the topmost story. It was 
L^once in his new character. He addressed 
himself to Madame Bobbinet, who did not 
in the least recognise him as one of her 
antipathies of the previous day. He was 
gravely affable and courteous — communica- 
tive even, for he told her that his excellent 
master, the minister, was in the habit of 
sending out into the highways and hedges 
in search of neglected merit, especially for 
the officers and soldiers who had served in 
the last war, and had not been rewarded 
according to their deserts. 

The case of her friend at the top of the 
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house having been brought before him, it 
was now undergoing investigation, and he 
was come to remove him to a more suitable 
and convenient locality. Would Madame 
Bobbinet tell him what were the arrears 
owing for rent, or other matters ? 

Madame Bobbinet had been accustomed to 
the benevolence of the ban papa, and it 
seemed to her natural that other good people 
should do likewise ; the respectable appearance 
of Leonce, and his proposal to pay up all 
arrears was a confirmative strong of his 
truth. 

Madame Bobbinet's husband had once 
been a soldier. She conceived that now 
there was a golden opportunity to enforce his 
claims. 

Leonce listened with bland gravity, and 
appeared to find a sedate satisfaction in 
having a new case of "patient merit." He 
wrote a memorandum in his pocket-book, 
and assured Madame Bobbinet that he would 
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support her case to his master with all his 
interest. This done, and the rent paid, with 
a small surplus of change, which Leonce 
declined to receive, he suggested that she 
should accompany him up stairs herself. 

Leonce knew the difficulty he should have 
in persuading the testy and suspicious old 
man to consent to come along with him, and 
he conceived that the presence of Madame 
Bobbinet might go for something in reassuring 
him. 

The stairs were steep and numerous, and 
Madame Bobbinet was stiff with her rheuma- 
tism, nevertheless her curiosity to hear what 
was in the letter that Leonce had negligently 
displayed, and to shew that she, too, was one 
and somewhat in the world, and on confiden- 
tial terms with the minister's secretary, 
induced her to go with him gladly. 

The old man was dosing over the fire, 
and Marguerite sat listlessly over her bobbins 
beside the window. She brightened up at 
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the entrance of Madame Bobbinet, and run- 
ning towards ber^ took her bands in a 
graceftd, caressing way, and drew ber to 
tbe seat sbe bad quitted, wbicb, indeed, 
was tbe only vacant one in tbe room. Sbe 
explained in a low voice wby sbe bad not 
been able to come to see ber. 

Leonce, meanwbile, presented bis letter 
witb grave consideration to tbe old man, 
wbo scowled at bim suspiciously as be turned 
tbe letter round. 

"From wbom, do you say, you come?" 
asked be. 

" From M. le ministre, and I bave tbe bonor 
to wait your reply to bis letter nowin your band," 
said Leonce, in a disarming tone and manner. 

Tbe old man looked but balf satisfied — 

" Here, Marguerite," cried be, testily ; 
" bring my glasses — or ratber come and 
read tbis to me — and do leave off cbattering. 
You are so giddy — ^you young girls can never 
be quiet." 
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Marguerite came forward blushing, but with 
a perfectly good humoured smile, and taking 
the letter, leaned over her father's shoulder 
and read it in a low, liquid voice. It was to 
the effect that M. le ministre would be happy 
to lay M. Simon de Mary's services before 
his majesty ; that he had placed at M. de 
Mery's disposal a small house, where M. de 
M^ry would be more conveniently situated 
for receiving, from time to time, such com- 
munications as might be needful concerning 
the progress of his affairs. M. le ministre 
was sanguine as to having some appoint- 
ment worthy of his acceptance to offer soon ; 
and begging M. de M6ry to accept the assur- 
ances of his great consideration, M. le ministre 
remained everything that the heart of a 
suitor could desire. 

*^ What does all this mean ?" said the old 
man ; " I am well enough here ; I cannot go 
down all those stairs, I cannot hobble across 
the room — M. le ministre is very good, 
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but I am not able to avail myself of his 
obliging oflFer." 

The letter had shaken the old man's faith in 
the neglect with which he had been treated, 
and when a grievance has been long cherished, 
it is hard to relinquish it. 

" I have brought a conveyance. You shall 
be carried down the stairs," said L^once, 
courteously; "my master gave directions to 
have the house prepared for you ; he will be 
disappointed if you refuse, and it may indis- 
pose him to serve you farther. He is excel- 
lent, but peculiar ; and a refusal of any kind 
irritates him — ^he has so much on his mind — 
so many claims on his attention." 

"To be sure, M. M6ry — ^be reasonable — 
consider your daughter ; you have no right to 
stand in her light. What an advantage it 
will be to her — you ought to go down on 
your knees for thankfulness, instead of sniffing 
at a blessing in that way; you put a body 
beside their patience ! " 
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"Hear to the woman!" said Simon, pet- 
tishly ; " how she lets her tongue run on — 
what do you know about the matter, I should 
like to know? — ^talk of things you under- 
stand. What do you say. Marguerite? — 
don't you think it very strange after ne- 
glecting me all these years, and leaving me 
to rot, for the government to start up to 
reward me at this time of day ? No, no ; I 
am an old man, I have seen no grati- 
tude yet, and I don't believe in it; after 
all, I only did my duty — others did as 
much. His Majesty had a right to my ser- 
vices." 

In spite of these querulous words, Leonce 
saw that the charm was beginning to work ; he 
made a few adroit suggestions, emphasised 
the lieutenant's brilliant exploit, and insinu- 
ated the ease and convenience with which the 
removal could be effected at once. 

"Was not that first friend of Madame 
Bobbinet's — ^that doctor, to come back again. 
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and he has not — how do I know that these 
fine words are not all a trick amongst you?" 

"What should we gain by it?" asked 
Leonce, with imperturbable self-possession." 

" God knows — ^how should I tell ? there is 
no believing anything — ^you are all so volu- 
ble." 

" I will tell the ^ hon papa ' where you are 
gone when he comes back ; he will be glad to 
hear of your good fortune. He told me to 
be sure not to let mademoiselle go out of the 
house until he returned, but of course he did 
not mean anything like this." 

" I shall have the honour of leaving with 
you M. de Mary's address, for the informa- 
tion of any fiiend who may enquire," said 
Leonce, anxious to terminate the aflFair ; and, 
affecting to take the old man's consent for 
granted, he suggested by manner rather than 
words, that Marguerite should begin her pre- 
parations; as she stood irresolute, the old 
man said testily — 
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" Well, what are you standing for? If we 
are to go you had better get ready. We can 
always come back again." 

" There will be no need to take any articles 
of furniture, you will find everything pro- 
vided for your reception. Perhaps madame 
will assist the young lady, as my time is 
limited." 

" Be quick, Marguerite, if we are to go, 
Grod knows where, don't lose time." 

The old man rose with difficulty, and 
walked painfully across the floor. Madame 
Bobbinet bustled about, assisting Marguerite. 

" If you will lend me your arm, I think I 
can hobble down." 

Supported by Leonce and a stray neigh- 
bour from the floor below, called in by 
Madame Bobbinet, he accomplished the de- 
scent with some difficulty. 

After a few moments' repose in Madame 
Bobbinet's room, and a cordial which Leonce 
administered, the old man was able, half- 
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carried, half-walking, to reach the coach 
which was waiting. Madame Bobbinet ac- 
companied them to the end of the street, and 
promised, a dozen times over, to go and 
see them soon. L^once had written an 
address, which, of course, was to send her to 
the opposite end of Paris. Marguerite em- 
braced her ; the old man let her shake hands 
with him; Leonce entered the coach after 
them, and bid the coachman drive on. He 
flung himself back in the seat, and drew a 
long breath which he felt much to need after 
the difficulties he had experienced in getting 
his birds into the cage he had been at so 
much pains to prepare for them. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Leonce presented himself before his master 
with a serene conscience and a smiling face. 

"All is ready — the bird is caged. Tour 
lordship has but to go down and take posses- 
sion." 

The vicomte looked up like a man to whom 
fortune had at length rendered the justice he 
had the right to demand. 

" If you win give yourself the trouble to 
be in the gardens of the Luxembourg at three 
o'clock this afternoon, I have desired Celestine 
to be walking there with the young lady." 

" Are the apartments well fitted up ? is the 
casket worthy of the gem ? What did she say 
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on entering? and how did that animal of a 
father take matters?" 

" The rooms are in every respect suitable," 
replied L^once, with dignity. Mademoiselle 
Marguerite danced about like a child, and ran 
and looked at herself in the mirror. I fancy 
she has hitherto never seen herself except in 
a morsel of glass six inches long, in a black 
frame, and which reflected her adorable coun- 
tenance like the bowl of a spoon, with the 
addition of an amiable tint of green for com- 
plexion. You should have seen how pleased 
she looked to see the difference, and the pretty 
girlish surprise at her own beauty. She has 
a coquetry that will lead her a long way, that 
young lady, in spite of her serious eyes ! As 
for the father, he growled and snuffed the air 
in a discontented way, and complained bitterly 
of his pains, and desired his daughter not to 
be so giddy and foolish. She is an angel. 
She came up to him and coaxed and caressed 
him till I almost wished I was her father my- 
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self, but he behaved like an old bear. I went 
and got him a small glass of brandy, under 
the plea of restoring him after his fatigue, but 
he was not fairly right until he had caught a 
glimpse of a picture in his room. I had 
ordered one of the Due de Vend6me's battles 
to be hung up, but as good luck would have 
it this one chances to be the picture of the 
very battle in which he won his distinction 
and the pension about which we have told him 
such fine stories. His own regiment is repre- 
sented as engaging the. enemy, and I leave 
you to judge whether that did not please him. 
He began to talk quite fi^eely, and would have 
kept me until now to listen to him if I had 
not pretended business and gone away." 

" You have done well, L^once, I am quite 
satisfied. Surely no further obstacle can now 
be between me and the success of all my hopes." 

At three o'clock, M. le vicomte, elegantly 
dressed in a suit of blue and silver, carefiiUy 
powdered, and looking like — ^like — what he 
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was — one of the handsomest and most fashion- 
able young men of the day, walked up and 
down m the gardens of the Luxembourg, 
watching impatiently for the sight of Mar- 
guerite, who did not come at all. Her father 
was ill and fatigued with his exertions of the 
morning, and would not listen to Madame 
Celestine's proposal that he should lie down and 
take a little repose whilst she and the young 
lady walked for half an hour in the gardens. 
He bade her hold her tongue for a tiresome 
old chatter-box, and reprimanded Marguerite 
for her love of gadding abroad, although the 
poor child had never once spoken and had not 
the least wish to leave her father for a moment. 
M. le vicomte had not learned to resign 
himself gracefully to the inevitable ; he went 
home in a dreadful ill-temper, which he vented, 
of course, upon L^once, on whom, however, it 
made as little impression as a shower of rain 
on a duck's back. He had succeeded in all 
he had undertaken, whilst his master had 

l2 
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failed, an arrangement with which he was per- 
fectly well contented. 

The next day the vicomte again repaired at 
the same hour to the same place. He cer- 
tainly had the consolation of seeing Marguerite; 
she was seated with her father on a bench 
under the trees in one of the alleys ; she was 
reading to him the Gazette de Francey not a 
very recent number, but the intelligence it 
contained was quite fresh to him ; indeed, it 
is wonderful, even at the present day, to see 
how much to-day's newspaper resembles that 
of this day last year. 

The vicomte passed and repassed, and could 
hear the low distinct tones of her voice, but 
he was as far from hearing it addressed to 
himself as ever. 

Once fortune seemed inclined to favour him. 
Marguerite laid down the Gazette whilst she 
assisted her father to adjust the sling in which 
his arm rested. A sudden breeze carried the 
paper fluttering away. The vicomte sprang 
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after it, and restored it with a profound bow 
and an ardent look of admiration, which called 
the blood up to her cheeks ; but he gained 
nothing further, for with a stiff military bow 
the old man thanked him, and clutching his 
daughter with his disengaged hand, he bade 
her come home, as they had sat long enough. 

The vicomte bit his lips with rage, swore a 
few heart-felt oaths at the father, and at length 
retired, after endeavouring to catch a glimpse 
of Marguerite, in which he could scarcely 
have expected to succeed, as only the extreme 
tops of the Venetian blinds were visible. 

L^once, as usual, was waiting for him when 
he arrived at home. The vicomte flung him- 
self into one chair, kicked over another, and 
threw his hat and cane violently on the floor. 

"L^once! that father must be got rid of 
by some means — no matter how! — ^he is a 
brute! he leads that girl a wretched life — 
she must, she shall be delivered from him ; 
I was a fool not to accept that lettre de cachet 
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"Having begun one course of policy we 
must not change it lightly for another," replied 
L6once, decidedly. " It is a mere question of 
sooner or later, you will have plenty of time 
to succeed — ^to grow weary — ^and to come to 
the end of this as well as of much other per- 
fection before you die." 

" L6once, my good friend, you permit your- 
self to say disagreeable things, for which you 
deserve to have all your bones broken." 

Leonce continued as though he had not 
heard the interruption. 

"Mademoiselle Marguerite will now, ot 
course, go to mass again every day as she 
used to do. Celestine will, of course, attend 
her. At what hour shall I arrange with 
Celestine to take her?" 

" I did not take all this trouble for things 
to end in my going to hear mass every day," 
grumbled the vicomte. 

" I spoke of the beginning," said L6once, 
shrugging his shoulders ; " at present I would 
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remark that Mademoiselle Marguerite cares for 
that 'animal of a father/ as you call him, 
more than for anything else in the world, or, 
rather, he is the only creature she has ever had 
to care for. After she has seen you a few times, 
things will be different. But if you were to 
carry him off by Uttre de cachet^ or other 
means, his daughter is quite capable of setting 
off through the world to seek him ; or, failing 
in that, she would go into a convent to mourn 
for him ; not even you could make her listen 
to either love or reason." 

" Bah ! it is too humiliating that a man of 
my quality should lie at the mercy of a 
canaille like that father. Ah ! let his daugh- 
ter but once love me, and his fate is sealed 
from that moment ! I hate him — and I hate 
him all the more that his daughter loves him." 

Marguerite resumed her habit of going to 
mass; and Madame Celestine generally accom- 
panied her; Marguerite never failed to go every 
morning at the same hour, and every mom- 
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ing she saw the handsome young man whom 
she had noticed in the gardens. He was always 
waiting for her. He stood near her when she 
knelt ; his eyes were always on her, and they 
expressed all that eyes could speak of passion- 
ate admiration; no words were needed to 
interpret their tale. 

At first Marguerite was fiightened, and did 
not dare to look round in the direction where 
he stood, and yet there was a fascination she 
could not resist; the vicomte was always 
rewarded with one or more quick, timid, 
glances, from eyes which her shyness only 
made more lovely. She never lingered after 
the service, but, almost before it was con- 
cluded, disappeared; alert as he was, the 
vicomte did not always succeed in following 
her home. This was treatment upon which 
he thrived ; there was a romance, a pleasing 
difliculty, which enhanced the very innocent 
pleasure of going to mass. For the first time 
in his life he had to take some trouble. 
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Marguerite was not a woman — she still con- 
tinued to be a lovely apparition. It was a 
strange pleasure to watch her— to wonder it 
she thought about him, and what her thoughts 
were. Perhaps never in his whole life had he 
felt so much real pleasure as he now experi- 
enced in rising early for the sake of standing 
behind a pillar to watch Marguerite and to ex- 
pect a look in return. Impatient as he was, he 
was content to linger thus on the threshold of 
his design, and he made no eflFort to precipitate 
matters. He felt a contented assurance that 
Marguerite was not indifferent with respect 
to him, and that her imagination was working 
in his favour. 

As to Marguerite, we are obliged to own 
that going to mass and seeing the charming 
young man who was always there to watch 
for her, was the event of her day— of her 
life — ^for it was the first romance that had 
ever dawned upon it. 

Marguerite was only sixteen. All the natural 
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gladness of her youth had been quenched by 
the dull, weary life she had led. She had no 
companions, no amusements. Her father's tem- 
per, naturally austere, had been further soured 
by disappointments; and though he loved her 
as a miser would love his treasure, it had 
not the effect of making him gentle or 
indulgent. His one idea of taking care of 
her was to keep lovers at a distance from 
her whilst he lived, and to provide the means 
for her to enter a convent when he should die. 
To this end he saved every penny he 
could scrape together, and for this purpose 
he deprived both Marguerite and himself of 
every indulgence. Marguerite knew the 
motive, but she did not feel in the least 
grateful for this form of paternal love. She 
hated the thought of a convent ; she had 
seen something of one in early childhood; a 
strict order of nuns, who had been very severe 
upon her ; they taught her for the good of 
their souls, and punished her for the benefit 
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of her own. When her father's accident 
compelled hhn to make an inroad on his 
reserve fimd, Marguerite felt very glad, and 
saw it melt away, rejoicing to think that thus 
her evil day was postponed. 

Hitherto she had not known what emotion 
meant. She had read no novels, and had 
had no companion except her father ; but she 
was of a passionate, romantic nature, which, 
sooner or later, would assert itself. Of late 
she had felt a vague discontent and ennui. 
She thought of Spain, the farm and the 
vineyards of her childhood, and the Sierras 
in the distance ; she longed inexpressibly to 
be amongst them once more — away from 
the dull life that surrounded her now, and 
where everything was so ugly. She had 
cherished a smaU rose tree in her window — 
she watched it, knew every leaf and bud as 
they came out. This tree seemed an outlet 
to another world. She loved it, she dreamed 
over it. Her father sneered at it, and was 
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impatient at her being so much taken up 
even with so innocent a pleasure ; and when 
one day good Madame Bobbinet swept it 
down with the skirt of her gown, and set 
her foot upon it in the attempt to pick it up, 
her father said, peevishly : 

" Well, I am glad it is done with, — ^take 
it away. There is no end to you child when 
you are once set upon a thing." 

The old man did not mean to be ill- 
natured, but he liked Marguerite to sit still 
and not to be interested about anything but 
himself Marguerite accordingly sat over 
her cushion and dreamed vague dreams, 
which only needed an object to transmute 
them into love. Her father's illness and 
accident roused her for a time, and gave 
a stimulus to her life; but the dreams came 
back whenever she sat down to her lace 
cushion. 

When the vicomte appeared at mass, day 
after day, watching her with eloquent looks. 
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he took possession of her vacant fancy, and 
the vague day-dreams centred upon Mm. 
Her eyes grew larger and brighter; they 
had, too, a softness that was not in them 
before. Her fancy was enthralled; she did 
not know that she was wrong or foolish — a 
natural instinct prompted her to keep silence 
to her father — not so much from the cer- 
tainty that he would severely chide her, 
as from the natural modesty which hedges 
in all emotion. She never thought of deceiving 
him when she was so anxious to go to mass 
and so silent as to the inducement. 

<< Malignant Fate sat by and smiled," 

as every day saw her draw / nearer and 
nearer to the snare that had been spread for 
her; a young girl's first love, the wakening 
up of the inner life, is such a conftised mix- 
ture of emotions, that the actual object of 
them goes for very little in the matter. She 
is in love with her own imagination, and her 
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own feelings engross her too entirely to allow 
her to discern what her lover really is. 

To be sure to fall in love with a man is not 
in any case the way to see clearly what he is 
worth, but the eyes of a young girl are more 
than commonly blind. 

Nothing is more shallow than the often 
quoted and compendious French maxim, that 
the first time a woman loves it is her lover, 
and ever after she loves the passion. The 
reverse of the maxim would be nearer the truth. 

Marguerite's passionate Spanish nature was 
awakened; she was in a dream, in a Para- 
dise of emotion which kept her as com- 
pletely in another world as though she had 
been a disembodied spirit. 

Her father grew more and more testy and 
suspicious as he got better, though, thanks to 
L6once, there had been no flaw that he could 
discover in the skilftilly-planned and well-acted 
drama of which he was the victim. Every other 
day L^once came to him with the same bland 
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gravity as at first, and always on some well- 
devised errand — official papers, bearing the 
timbre of a government office and signed with 
an entirely illegible signature. There were 
questions to be answered in writing and at 
some length, which as the good lieutenant 
was not a first-rate penman, involved many 
hours of painful toil. In this employment 
Marguerite could not assist him; her edu- 
cation had been unusually scanty ; read, she 
certainly could ; writing, however, beyond the 
most elementary pothooks, was to her an un- 
known mystery. A good-natured old priest 
had begun to teach her in Spain, but her de- 
parture for France had cut ofi* that branch 
of useful information, so while her father was 
with difficulty drawing up his replies and 
writing them out in his best handwriting. 
Marguerite sat dreaming over her lace 
cushion, the bobbins of which became 
inextricably entangled by the idle roving of 
her fingers amongst them. 
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CHAPTER X. 

In about three days Simon de Mery had 
finished his labours ; they would have occupied 
a more expert clerk about as many hours. 
L6once carried them away, and Simon was 
left once more fi'ee to entertain his sus- 
picions. The poor old man was in a sea of 
vague perplexities. He feared he knew not 
what. Leonce had given plausible accounts 
of himself and his master ; whatever question 
Simon had pondered over in the night, was 
always promptly replied to by Leonce at his 
next appearing; but suspicion, though dis- 
persed, has a tendency to gather again. 

'' The phantom parts, but parts to reunite 
And reassumes its place before our sight." 
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No sooner had the specious L^once turned 
his back, than all Simon de Mary's mis- 
givings revived in full force. A hundred 
times he wished himself back au sianemey in the 
rue de TArc. He cursed himself for a fool 
that he ever left it. Here everything was 
mysterious. All his expenses were provided 
for ; their fare was plain but abundant, small 
luxuries such as an old soldier was likely to 
prize were added, but everything, money 
alone excepted, came like the manna in the 
Desert ; he and Marguerite were provided for, 
but never consulted; if they had been in prison 
they could not have exercised less volition. 

Then the change that had come over Mar- 
guerite annoyed him, although he could not 
have specified any point to find fault about. 
She was silent and dreamy, but that might be 
absorbing industry, for was she not always 
bending over her lace-pillow ? She took his 
most violent outbursts of temper with pa- 
tience, but it was as though she did not hear 
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what he said ; she did not seem to care. She no 
longer sighed as she had sometimes done for 
more variety and amusement; she had no 
wish ever to leave him except to go to mass, 
but as regarded that, she was of an eager 
punctuality that would have been remarkable 
if she had not always been fond of attending 
to the duties of her religion, a part of her 
character inherited from her Spanish mother. 

He had taken from the first moment a 
great dislike to Madame Celestine, their silent, 
impassive, weary-looking attendant, the only 
creature, except themselves, to be seen about 
the house. 

Simon one day questioned L^once about 
her. L6once shrugged his shoulders com- 
passionately, and spoke vaguely of a great 
family sorrow ; she had suffered some trouble 
connected with her husband and son, who had 
been brought before a court of justice, but 
the minister had been her fiiend, her mother 
having been his foster-mother; she was an 
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excellent creature, it was sorrow that had 
rendered her so silent and severe. 

Simon disliked her more than ever after 
this explanation. He scowled at her when she 
came into the room, and always said something 
spiteful about her when she went out. He 
began also to show great discontent at Mar- 
guerite's punctuality in going to mass. At 
first he contented himself with mutterings 
that " young girls were so giddy — ^they never 
knew when to leave off,'' and asked, sarcastically, 
"what she found so charming?" Still, so 
long as he was busy with his writing, he did 
not interfere further ; but the day after, when 
Marguerite as usual prepared to go to mass, 
he contrived to find a quantity of small 
irksome things to hinder her ; ten o'clock had 
already struck by the time-piece ; Marguerite 
was in a fever of impatience, which, however, 
she stoically suppressed; she performed all her 
father required firom her in silence. She was 
on the point at last of being free, when 
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Madame Celestine put her head into the room 
to tell mademoiselle that she was waiting for 
her. 

The lieutenant saw, or fancied he saw, a 
look of intelligence in the woman's eyes, as 
she addressed Marguerite ; it was the feather 
that turned the scale. 

" Thank you, Madame Celestine," said he, 
with sarcastic politeness, " it is late, and my 
daughter will say her prayers at home to-day ; 
indeed I do not think it right to trespass on 
your valuable time. I will accompany her 
myself in fiiture — a few prayers will do no 
harm to an old heathen like me, who have had 
to assist at so many burnings and slaugh- 
terings, and shocking things of all sorts that, 
though I hope God will forgive me, it will be 
as well to ask Him ; so you see, madame, 
it will be a better arrangement for all 
parties.*' 

Madame Mora looked at him with her hard, 
weary face, which expressed no sort of feeling 
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that he could interpret, and with a cold 
"It is all the same to me, whether Made- 
moiselle goes or stays,'' left the room. 

At this announcement of her father's will 
Marguerite started as though she had received 
a sudden blow, she looked in his face and saw 
the mocking, bitter expression, and then she 
glided silently into her own room, to hide the 
tears that would not be repressed ; she had not 
been there many minutes when the voice of 
her father called her impatiently. 

"What are you doing there? come here 
and keep me company, can't you? — I want 
you to read to me in the gazette that fellow 
left here yesterday." 

" I am coming, my father," said Mar- 
guerite, in the most steady voice she could 
command, and hastily bathing her eyes with 
cold water, she came back and affected to be 
searching diligently for the gazette, that 
he might not observe her altered counte- 
nance. 
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"What are you looking for? here it is in 
my hand — eh ! what is the matter ? hare you 
been crying? I don't like young lasses to 
be so set on gadding, they get more harm 
than good by going so often to church. What 
makes you wish to go so much ? " 

Marguerite only replied by asking him 
where she was to begin to read ? 

" Begin at the beginning and read on until 
I tell you to stop.'' 

Marguerite obeyed. The monotonous oc- 
cupation soothed her, though her mind did 
not take in a syllable of what she was 
reading. 

" Tou don't read as if you liked it," said 
her father; "your wits are wool-gathering, 
you read as though your lips were made 
of wood ; leave off if you cannot do 
better." 

He took the paper rudely from her hands, 
and wiping his spectacles he began to spell 
through the columns to himself. 
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Marguerite took her cushion and seemed 
to be engrossed m entangling the bobbins. 
At the end of about half an hour the lieu- 
tenant laid down his paper and took off his 
spectacles. 

"I don't like Madame Mora," said he, 
suddenly ; " she is dark — and designing — she 
looks capable of committing any crime — ^there 
is a great deal going on that I don't under- 
stand. I don't know at whose instance it is 
that we are here. I don't like that smooth- 
spoken fellow who comes after us, and who 
says he belongs to the minister — ^he is spe- 
cious, but one can never tell what he means 
by what he says— I mistrust him very much. 
I will not stay here any longer — I was a fool 
to come — ^but we will go away out of this 
to-morrow — so you may pack up your all to- 
night, and be ready." 

" But where would you go ?" asked Mar- 
guerite. " Besides, is not the answer to all 
that writing to come to-morrow ?" 
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"God knows! I don't believe in the 
minister at all. I believe all we have been 
told is a pack of lies from one end to the 
other." 

"But what good was anyone to get by- 
telling them ? " asked Marguerite. " We 
have been here neariy a fortnight, and you 
are so much better with the change from 
that narrow street and close room; in a 
little while longer you will be quite well. 
Had we not better wait a little longer, and 
see what wiQ come? Tou could not walk 
all the way back to the rue de FArc, and 
we have no money to pay for a coach ; 
besides, we don't know that the room is 
still empty." 

" Bah ! how you chatter !" said her 
father, pettishly. " I will cross-question 
that smooth-spoken fellow when he comes 
again." 

" The day is warm — ^will you not come 
and sit under the trees in the garden?" asked 
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Marguerite, after a pause; " it looks so 
pleasant/' 

"Tou are mighty anxious to get out of 
the house; is there anybody you expect to 
see?" 

Marguerite crimsoned over face, neck, 
and arms, down to the tips of the little 
fingers, which were nervously twisting and 
untwisting the bobbins. Like all suspicious 
people, the lieutenant did not really believe 
the dark insinuations he scattered abroad 
with such reckless profusion ; perhaps he 
would have been startled if assured that 
they had been true. 

The entrance of dinner gave a welcome 
diversion to his thoughts; but when the 
omelette came in, it was burned or smoked ; 
at any rate, it had a singular and unpleasant 
taste, which he remarked, and it was quite 
sufficient to rekindle the train of his sus- 
picious dislike to Madame Mora : 

"Marguerite, it is my belief that 
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woman has put something into that om- 
elette!" 

" Why do you think so ? What good 
would it do her to poison us?" 

"/ don't know; but she is a dark, de- 
signing woman. I think she meditates 
mischief against me." 

"Against me too, then," said Marguerite. 
" The omelette is a little burned, that's all." 

"I desire you don't eat it; I tell you 
there is something in it that should not be." 

At the end of dinner, and before the 
table was cleared, L6once arrived. The 
vicomte had returned home in a terrible 
access of ill-humour at his disappointment. 
L^once could scarcely restrain him from 
proceeding at once to extremities. At 
length, after listening to him and sym- 
pathising with him for two hours, he at 
last reduced him to reason, and obtained 
leave to follow out his own design. 

"Well, be it so, then. I will give you 
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two days longer. I will not endure this 
miserable and ridiculous state of things ; 
and why should I ? There is no one but 
that animal of a father in the way, and 
who is he that he should stand in my 
path?" 

" I would remark," said L^once, coolly, 
" that Mademoiselle Marguerite loves this 
animal, and any harm just at present that 
should befal him would not be for your good. 
Do not spoil a masterly plan by precipitation 
at the last moment. I only ask you to be 
patient three days longer." 

"On your head be it then. But be off 
now, and bring me some tidings from my 
dove in the ark." 

"It is just possible that Mademoiselle 
Marguerite may be ill," suggested Leonce." 

" Good heavens, no ! — surely not — ^how 
disagreeable that would be. I hope at 
least it will be nothing that may disfigure 
her. If it should be the small-pox?" 
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" We will hope for better things. I only 
suggested that indisposition might be the 
cause of her absence this morning. Doubt- 
less, she was as keenly disappointed as 
you were yourself." 

"Ah, if I could only think so I should 
be consoled; it would be delicious to have 
those wonderful eyes shedding tears for 
me!'' 

" Well, everything is a matter of taste — 
for my part, I would prefer to see the eyes 
of a woman I cared for brighten up with 
smiles." 

"Leonce, my friend, you have no refine- 
ment. When you desperately love a woman, 
there is an intense luxury in giving her 
pain; it brings out all her tenderness. We 
crush flowers to make them yield more 
perfume." 

"But crushed flowers do not look any 
prettier than crushed-buttterflies, and women 
look ugly when they cry." 
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" When they cry much — ^yes ; but I should 
console Marguerite before it came to that. I 
never did make a woman cry about me yet. 
In these days they are all so hard-hearted, 
they care for nothing but themselves. Go, 
now." 

When L^once entered the room, he saw at 
a glance that something had gone wrong be- 
tween the father and the daughter, and he 
had no difficulty in divining the cause, he had 
all along perceived the lieutenant's suspicions. 

His salutation, on this occasion, was more 
reserved than usual as he presented a paper 
which bore the stamp of a government office, 
and it was signed by some name set in a nest 
of flourishes, which rendered it perfectly 
illegible; it was a notification to the lieu- 
tenant to attend at the residence therein 
named, the next morning, at ten o'clock. 

The lieutenant looked down upon his 
shabby dress and worn-out shoes. 

" How," said he, " am I to appear dressed 
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thus ? It is a mere mockery to summon me. 
I should be driven away by the door-keeper." 

" My master feared to wound your pride, 
but he bid me negotiate the matter as well as 
I could. You must positively obey this re- 
quisition, and as you cannot go as you are — 
it would be a too bitter reproach to the coun- 
try which had left a deserving subject to lan- 
guish in such neglect — ^a proper equipment 
will be at your door to-morrow. Then turn- 
ing for the first time to Marguerite, he said — 

"Mademoiselle looks pale — ^is she suffer- 
ing?" 

"No," replied her father, quickly; "my 
daughter is quite well, I thank you ; at what 
hour did you say I was to be ready?" 

"Tou should leave this house not later 
than half-past nine o'clock. I shall do myself 
the pleasure of being here early to fetch you." 

He then took leave, but at the bottom of 
the stairs he encountered Madame Celestine, 
who was waiting for him. 
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" Why did you not bring mademoiselle to 
mass, this morning?" 

" Because her father suspects something — 
he refused, at the last moment, to let her go." 

"Plague on him — ^and yet I enjoy the 
trouble he has given me — ^it is a pleasure 
to circumvent him. But the girl herself? 
does she seem at all in love ? you are a judge 
of those things." 

"Tes. If ever a woman was in love to 
her own destruction, she is." 

" And if my master were to speak now, she 
is ready to listen." 

"Aye — ^more's the pity — ^but her father 
will not allow her to leave his sight, nor to go 
to mass any more." 

"Oh! the old heathen, that he is! But 
leave the matter to me to arrange. If he were 
fifty fathers he should not circumvent me. I 
shall be here to-morrow in good time." 

"Very well; have you anythmg more to 
say ? he will be wondering what keeps you." 
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" No ! I have only orders to give you this 
from my master/' He placed, as he spoke, a 
small rouleau of gold Louis in her hand. 

She did not seem conscious of the act, 
further than by putting her hand, with its 
enclosure, into her pocket. 

L^once passed out into the street, and 
Madame Celestine bolted the door after him. 
Simon de M6ry started at the sound and 
looked out into the court. 

" What can he have been wanting with that 
old witch all this time ? muttered he. What 
could he have to tell her ? I am convinced 
there is double dealing ; but to-morrow shall 
see the end of it. Marguerite, go down into 
the kitchen and bring my supper up yourself. 
I will not have that wretch come near me. 
A pretty plight I should be in if I were to 
fall ill and she were to give me my medicine. 
Heaven help me!" 

Marguerite gladly obeyed. She seldom 
penetrated into Madame Mora's precincts, for 
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this, Madame Celestine showed her a certain 
surly good-will, yet Marguerite had an unde- 
finable dread of her. On the present occasion, 
however, she hoped to hear something about 
the handsome cavalier. Girls in love do not 
calculate probabilities very narrowly. 

Madame Celestine received her with some- 
thing like geniality. 

" Oh ! so you are come — I thought I was 
not going to see you to-day ; I guess some- 
body would be disappointed this morning." 

Marguerite blushed, and her heart beat 
violently. 

" Do you know I have found out who he is?" 

There was a flash of eagerness in Mar- 
guerite's eyes, though she turned aside, 
and seemed to busy herself in cutting some 
bread for the soup. 

"It is the Vicomte de Valambrosa — one 
of the handsomest young noblemen about 
the Court. He is rich and generous, and 
many fine ladies are in love with him, but 
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it strikes me they wUl lose their pains. 
It is very remarkable to see a young man 
like him so constant in attending mass. He 
has a long way to come, and how punctual 
he is ! It is very edifying and sets me 
thinking." 

Madame Celestine spoke in a dull, sarcastic 
tone, and continued her culinary operations 
the while. 

"Now, then, the soup is ready; there 
is too much seasoning in it to suit you — 
old people like something savoury. I am 
going up with it. Will you wait until I return?" 

" Thank you, I wUl take it to him myself; 
we shall need nothing fiirther — I will not 
have any supper. He likes me to wait on 
him." 

"Oh aye! your father does not like me 
— ^you have no need to make so many fashions 
to say so — ^it is quite equal to me whether 
he likes me or not." 

Marguerite would have made excuses. 
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She feared she had given pain to Madame 
Cclestine, besides which, she wanted to know 
more about the vicomte. But the oracle 
had fallen dumb. Madame Celestine seemed 
intensely occupied in rinsing out a saucepan^ 
and to be deaf, and dumb, and blind to 
everything else in the world. 

Marguerite was chidden by her father 
for her long delay, but that she was accus- 
tomed to take patiently; of late, he had 
seldom spoken to her without reproof, but 
she felt sad ; the day was over, and she had 
nothing more either to hope or to recollect 
Her life seemed to have become suddenly 
stagnant and shut up. Her father took 
no notice of her depression, but after 
finishing his supper went to bed, and 
Marguerite was fi:ee to shed as many tears 
as she pleased. She leaned her head upon 
the chair her father had left, and the tears 
came like quiet rain. Never had she felt 
so utterly dejected and wretched. That 
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the unknown was a man so high above her 
in position did not strike her so much as 
the apparent hopelessness of ever seeing 
him again. She knew that her father would 
not allow her to go to mass again whilst 
they remained in that house. She would be 
obliged to go away where he could never 
find her, and he would never know how 
much she had cared for him. Suddenly 
the voice of her father called fi:om his bed- 
room : 

" Marguerite ! Marguerite ! come here — 
what are you doing there, all in the dark ? " 

She started like a guilty thing surprised. 
Without waiting to re-light the lamp, she 
went into his room, and timidly asked what 
was the matter. 

"Nothing is the matter, except that I 
cannot sleep, and I want you to come and 
sit beside me to keep me company. I 
do not like to have you out of my 
sight.'' 
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Marguerite murmured something about 
going to bed. 

" Do as I bid you, child — flight the lamp. 
I want to talk to you. I don't feel very 
well — ^my side pains me — oh dear ! " 

Marguerite knew from experience that 
when her father was conscious of having 
been more than usually harsh, he took 
refuge in some ache or pain that was 
peculiarly afflicting him, and for which he 
claimed the sympathy that was to disarm 
annoyance. So this plaintive allusion to 
the pain in his side did not touch her 
so much as it might otherwise have done. 
She only said quietly — I will fetch the 
lamp — and letting down her long hair, 
so as to conceal her features as much as 
possible, and placing the lamp in the shade, 
she sat down beside the bed. For some 
time he lay silent — at last he said sud- 
denly: 

" Marguerite, what were you doing 
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SO long down stairs with that old she- 
devil?" 

**Do you mean Madame Celestine? I 
went to fetch up your supper as you did not 
like her to bring it." 

^*Aye! I know all that — ^more fool I to 
do so ! Marguerite, I have the worst opinion 
of that woman. My belief is, that she would 
like to see me dead, in order to get you into 
her hands. She is a bad, designing woman, 
and, please God, to-morrow shall see us out 
of this house." 

Marguerite made no reply, but appeared to 
be diligently brushing and braiding her 
massive black tresses. 

" I wonder that man in black who set my 
ribs never came again; he was a good man, that, 
— I have no opinion of that sleek, sanctified 
fellow who comes here so often — ^he is plausible, 
but you can never tell what he means by what 
he says." 

^^Well, I don't know, he always seems 
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straightforward, why should he take so 
much trouble to do us good if he meant 
iU?" 

" God knows ! but I feel convmced there 
is some underhand plot going on; whoever 
lives will see it." 

The old man dozed oflf, and Marguerite 
covered him up warm, but did not attempt 
to leave him. In about half an hour he 
awoke. 

" Are you still there. Marguerite ? that is 
right, don't leave me for a moment; God 
only knows how long I may be left to watch 
over you." 

Then, after a pause, he said : 

"You are very like your mother, child; 
she was a fine woman, and she was a good 
woman, which was more." 

" You have never told me about her," said 
Marguerite ; " I have not liked to ask you, 
for fear of paining you." 

" No, I may not have spoken, but I think 
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of her and of the happy days we had in 
Spain — do you recollect Spain, child ? " 

" Of course I do, but I wish you would tell 
me about when you were young, and lived in 
Picardy, in a beautiful castle, and how you 
went to be a soldier, and about that battle — 
we are noble, are we not ? " 

*'What has made you think about that, 
child ? do not let your head run on pride and 
vanity, they will only lead you into mischief; 
recollect that nobility is only a pledge that 
you have had honourable ancestors, of whom 
you are bound to be worthy. I shall not be 
here long to watch over you, and you will be 
left altogether improtected, but never forget 
that you are a soldier's daughter, and what- 
ever straits you may come to, prefer death to 
dishonour ; shew no weakness ; if you are to 
die, die like a man, but do not shew disrespect 
or dishonour to yourself on any pretence, or 
for any temptation whatever. You are hand- 
some, child, very handsome, and it will be a 
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snare to you — ^men will come and pretend to 
love you, but do not believe them, they are 
none of them to be trusted — ^if you do, you 
will have to repent of it ; they all of them 
grow tired of a woman who lets them know 
she loves them — they may caress you for a 
little while, but they will throw you down by 
the roadside as an encumbrance, and you will 
be left miserable and degraded; is it likely 
that a man can value a woman who has shewn 
no value for herself? Other men will try to 
tempt you with oflFers of a fine house, fin^ 
clothes, grand living, with carriages and ser- 
vants at your command, but you must 
be base and degraded in heart ere those 
things can tempt you. You may perhaps 
fall into want and misery, and some women, 
Grod help them! degrade themselves body 
and soul to escape fi-om a little suffering — 
and the excuse made for such women is, 
that they were driven by hunger; but. 
Marguerite, that is falser it is cowardice that 
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drives them. A soldier takes his life where 
he is bidden, and never thinks whether he 
wUl come back alive or not, and a woman 
may do the same if she is brave. It is not 
necessary to live, but it is necessary to do the 
thing that is right. Marguerite, swear to 
me," said the old man, with solemn vehemence, 
"swear to me that you will suffer any ex- 
tremity sooner than dishonour yourself; if 
things grow worse than you can bear — ^kill 
yourself! there is always that resource ; Mar- 
guerite, promise me this, and I shall die 
content." 

He raised himself upon his elbow and gazed 
with a stem, earnest face upon his daughter ; 
Marguerite's face burned like fire, but she 
drew herself up and met his eye with a proud> 
steady glance, and replied : 

" Be at peace, my father, I will not degrade 
myself" 

He regarded her with an earnest, mournful 
look, and said : 
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" I will trast you for doing nothing from 
fear^ but you will love some scoundrel, and he 
will find you weak ; but recollect that he will 
despise you, and weary of you, and forsake 
you ; all that follows as naturally as the night 
follows the day." 

He sighed heavily, and fell back on his 
pillow. Marguerite's heart was troubled, she 
felt guilty before her father. He lay silently, 
his face had a worn, anxious, troubled look, 
which cut her to the soul. 

" Go to bed now, my child — ^please God, it 
is for the last time in this place. Eiss me, 
and now, good night." 

Marguerite was roused the next morning by 
a low knock at her door. Madame Celestine 
entered with precaution. Marguerite started 
up in bed. 

" My father ! is anything the matter with 
him?" 

" No, nothing — ^he is asleep— but it is time 
you were up. I have brought you some break- 
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fast — ^you had no supper last night, and 
I heard you up late. Was the old man 

m?" 

^^ He could not sleep, and wished me to 
keep himt company." 

The woman gave a sinister, contemptuous 
smile, that made her face look horrible for the 
moment. Marguerite did not see it. Madame 
Mora stood by her whilst shfe breakfasted, and 
assisted her to dress, showing great caTe in 
the adjustment of her toilet. 

" I did not like to hurry you," said she, at 
length, " but the man who comes here every 
day from the minister is waiting below, and 
asks to see you. It is best not to keep that 
sort of people waiting." 

There was something in Madame Mora's 
manner that made Marguerite's heart beat vio- 
lently, but when she reached the room below 
she saw only Leonce ; he was elaborately re- 
spectful, but what he wished to see her for she 
could not make out, for his speech told her 
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nothing. At length he said something about 
business with her father, and with her permis- 
sion would go to him at once. He glided out 
of the room, and before Marguerite could fol- 
low, her hands were grasped. A voice she 
had never heard before, but the tone of which 
her heart knew at once, said in pleading ac- 
cents: 

" Marguerite ! Marguerite ! have pity on 
me, grant me but one moment to speak to 
you." 

Her unknown lover was on his knees beside 
her. What he said Marguerite could not 
hear. She felt no surprise — ^it was as though 
she had always known him. He covered her 
hands with kisses, and she did not withdraw 
them ; tears streamed from her eyes, and yet 
she felt so happy, that it was almost pain. 

" Marguerite, Marguerite, say that you love 
me," — ^the hands were grasped tighter — 
" Marguerite, Marguerite, speak to me ; Mar- 
guerite, my Marguerite ! " — ^his arms were 
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round her in a clasp as strong as death — his 
lips seemed to inhale her very soul — she clung 
to him as one drowning woidd cling to a plank 
of safety — she was in " a trance of passion," 
dumb in its excess. 
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CHAPTER XL 

" Makguerite, Marguerite, where are 
you ?" was the sound that dissolved the spell. 

She started m terror. 

" My father, my father — let me go to hun ! 
I had forgotten hun — ^how wicked I am ! Oh, 
what will he say ? '' 

She was released on the instant — ^her terror 
was too unmistakeable for him to attempt to 
detain her. She darted from the room with- 
out casting a look behind. 

The vicomte gazed at the door through 
which she had disappeared like a man in a 
dream. At length, recollecting himself, he 
passed through the window, and descended 
down the steps into the garden where Madame 
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was waiting beside the door, which was half 
hidden by the buttress of the wall and the 
ivy. 

" Tou have done your part weU," said the 
vicomte. " L^once will see you ; he knows 
what to arrange. Tour guests will leave you 
to-day." 

"So the 'prologue is over, and the play 
begun," said the woman, sarcastically ; but the 
vicomte had passed on, and was out of 
hearing. 

" Marguerite, child, where have you been 
aU this time? I want you to knot my 
cravat. You have the knack of doing 
it." 

The lieutenant was standing half-dressed 
in the middle of the room. Marguerite gazed 
on him with wonder — ^he looked like another 
man. He was dressed in a suit of grey, set 
out with silver ; his decorations were at his 
button-hole ; his hair, which was milk-white, 
needed no powder ; his figure was a little bent, 
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and he had traces of iUness and suffering on 
his countenance, but there was 

" More of the antique Koman than the Dane " 

about him. 

Leonce, who stood by, presented him with 
his sword, and assisted to buckle it on. He 
was ready to depart. 

" God bless you, my child ! " said he, laying 
his hand on Marguerite's head. 

There was not a trace left of the querulous 
invalid — ^he was transformed back into his 
rightful appearance, after being so long com- 
pelled to a sordid envelopment. 

Leonce was impatient to close the 
scene. 

" I have respectfully to suggest, my dear 
sir, that we shall be somewhat behind our 
time. A chair waits for you down stairs. I 
shall have the honour to walk beside you. 
Pray lean on me. Mademoiselle Marguerite 
will go before us to the hall door." 

VOL. I. 
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Marguerite did as she was bid; but she 
went forwards in a state of confusion that 
hindered her from very well knowing what 
she did. She saw, as in a dream, a sedan 
chair and two stout porters waiting in the 
court before the house. She saw Madame 
Celestine in the back ground, looking on ; she 
saw L^once assist her father into the chair, and 
close the door, giving an order to the porters, 
who took up their burden, and set off at a 
quick pace. But she did not see what fol- 
lowed. 

Scarcely had they reached the comer of 
the street, when a man dressed in black 
like an exempt came forward, and made 
a signal to the bearers to stop. The chair 
was set on the ground, the top flung back 
— ^the stranger came cringingly towards it, 
and, drawing a folded paper from his 
bosom, presented it to the lieutenant, say- 
ing, in a voice unctuous with hypocrisy and 
servility : 
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^^ I am desolated to be obliged to arrest you^ 
sir, but it is by the order of the Regent, sir — 
it is for you, sir. I am only the humble in- 
strument of supreme power — ^the bolt launched 
by the hand of justice. I am ordered to con- 
vey you to the Bastile. I am in despair to 
make you lose your appointment, but I must 
obey." 

The man's shoulders were rounded with 
obsequiousness — ^he did not cease to bow at 
every pause, yet there was a gleam of intense 
self-complacency on his ignoble face at having 
the authority to enforce the mysterious powers 
of a kttre de cachet. 

The lieutenant was annihilated. He turned 
to L^once for an explanation, but that worthy 
had disappeared the moment the exempt came 
on the scene — ^his part was over. 

The lettre de cachet was perfectly genuine 
— ^the vicomte had soUcited it on the previous 
day — ^the blow was struck — ^the lieutenant 
was secured— he would be safe under bolt and 

02 
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bar until such time as the gay vicomte should 
see fit to solicit his pardon. 

The lieutenant was turned sixty. In the 
course of nature he could not have lived many 
years longer, but, broken as he was with wounds 
and infirmities, there was every prospect that, 
in a prison, he would not languish many 
months 

" The gods to us are merciful." 

He had fought many battles, and deserved 
well of his country, and might have been al- 
lowed to die unmolested in his garret in the 
rue de TArc if he had not been the father of a 
beautiful daughter who had attracted the ad- 
miration of the Vicomte de Valambrosa ; and 
the Vicomte de Valambrosa, who had taken the 
trouble to be bom and nothing more, had 
been enabled by the assistance of a clever 
servant to play the elegant comedy, of which 
THIS was the last act. 

When the chair that conveyed the lieuten- 
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ant arrived at the wicket of the Bastile, the 
official on duty found the lieutenant lying 
back, helpless and speechless — ^he had received 
a stroke of paralysis. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

A FEW hours after the arrest of the poor 
old lieutenant, L6once stood before his master 

" With that look of satis&ction 
Which good men feel, whov'e done a virtuous action." 

"Well! how is she? — ^have you told her 
what has occurred? — ^how did she take it? 
— did she come away with you quietly?" 

"Yes — I told her — I brought her to 
Madame Merlan's, where she now is, as 
miserable as your heart can desire." 

"What do you mean? I intend her life 
to be happy, she has known nothing but 
misery hitherto, I intend to transform it. 
What questions did she ask?" 
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"Very few — she was too much stunned 
by my intelligence — I told her that a cousin 
of yours, hearing of her misfortune, had 
oflFered her an asylum, but she was in no 
condition to ask questions, she came away with 
me when I proposed it, because she had been 
accustomed to see me come to her father; 
of course I professed to be dreadiully sony 
for her, and when I saw how much she 
took it to heart, I could not help a feeling 
of compassion, but I reflected that she would 
soon be consoled." 

"Ah! yes! but I did not wish to see 
her until all her tears were shed and for- 
gotten; it is such a bore to have to talk to 
women who are pre-occupied with their own 
afiairs/' 

"Mademoiselle Marguerite seems to me 
to be a young woman of furious virtue, 
and to be quite capable of stabbing herself 
or any one else who displeased her. I have 
been thinking that a mock marriage might 
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save much persuasion, and many tears. A 
revival of La Valliere would be rather 
heavy work, besides the end would be in 
each case the same." 

The vicomte took a pinch of snuff, and 
said quietly — 

"L^once, with all your cleverness, you 
are an ass in many things; do you not see 
that the great charm that Mademoiselle 
Marguerite has for me is precisely Hhis 
fierce virtue,' which I am determined either 
to bend or break. Where would be the 
triumph of deceiving her with a mock mar- 
riage, when I might aspire to the hand of 
any woman of quality in France? Where 
would be her love if she consented to marry 
me? No! it would be an insult to myself 
to think of such a thing. I intend, how- 
ever, that her position shall be such as 
many women will envy." 

"Ah! well! you will have a few scenes 
to go through before it comes to that. 
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However, the immediate thing is to pacify 
her about her father. I bid Madame Mer- 
lan not lose sight of her, or she will give 
us the slip." 

"I did not wish to go to her until her 
tears were shed and forgotten. Order my 
chair." 

The vicomte had not the smallest re- 
morse for the villany he had committed, 
like King Ahab "he had killed, and was 
gone down to take possession," and his 
only feeling about the matter was that he 
had taken a wonderful deal of trouble, 
and he considered that Marguerite was 
both troublesome and unreasonable in giv- 
ing way to any emotion unconnected with 
himself. 

Madame Merlan was waiting in her 
drawing-room the arrival of the vicomte; 
she was a woman of fifty, or thereabouts, 
tall, thin, with large severe features, and 
a pair of covetous keen grey eyes, placed 
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near together ; her dress was crunson satin, 
brocaded with gold, and black flowers. She 
wore a couche de rouge like a woman of 
quality, and her manners were a caricature 
of insolent fine-ladyism. 

She was the widow of an advocate, who 
had left her with a very slender income, 
on which, however, she contrived to live 
in a style of four times the amount, and 
to keep a handsome coach and a well- 
mounted establishment. When she appeared 
in public, she was generally accompanied 
by one or two beautiful girls, who were 
her visitors, and to whom she acted as 
friend and chaperon. She had an air of 
severe decorum, and the mystery of her 
domestic finances was never explained to 
the public. Such was the lady to whom 
Marguerite had been consigned, until such 
time as the vicomte had established his own 
relations with her. 

The vicomte saluted her on his entrance 
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with an air of indifferent politeness^ and 
asked for Marguerite, 

" You are come in good time, M. le 
vicomte," said the lady, bridling with anger. 
" The young person whom you have requested 
me to receive is neither well-dressed nor 
well-mannered. I am not accustomed to take 
charge of the canaiUe, You have offered 
me an insult." 

" Ah ! she never was introduced to a 
woman of your quality before — she is a 
handsome savage." 

"You think so?'' said Madame Merlan, 
«pitefully. "Well, good fortune would not 
be good fortune if we had to deserve it — 
but for beauty — ^bah ! she is nothing — no 
manner, no figure, a pale face, great black 
eyes, and the temper of a tigress ! I make 
my compliments to you on your taste, but 
why you should consign a young girl firom 
the dregs of the people to my care, I own 
I do not know. I saw her on her arrival, 
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and suggested that she should change her 
dress. There was a complete change of toi- 
lette lying ready for her. She stubbornly 
continued to weep, and begged me to leave 
her alone, which of course I was quite ready 
to do." 

Madame Merlan agitated her fan, and 
every ribbon in her head-dress trembled 
with anger. 

" My dear Madame Merlan, you must 
make allowances for a young girl imaccus- 
tomed to society. I assure you she does 
not belong to the canaille. Her father was 
an officer of merit, and was decorated by 
his late august Majesty, and he is now gone 
to the Bastile, like a gentleman. Re-assure 
yourself and think better of me." 

" That makes a diflFerence, certainly," said 
madame ; " but her dress is that of a beggar, 
almost." 

The vicomte was excessively annoyed ; 
but it would not have been politic to shew 
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it. So he merely presented madame with an 
elegant watch and a still more elegantly- 
turned compliment. 

Madame let herself be mollified, and con- 
ducted him to the door of the apartment 
where Marguerite was. The vicomte en- 
tered with a trepidation that made his heart 
beat considerably quicker than usual. 

Marguerite was sitting on the floor, with 
her head resting on a chair. Her hands were 
clasped before her in an attitude of utter 
dejection ; her hair, which had escaped fi-om 
its confinement, fell in large, heavy masses 
over her throat and shoulders ; her face 
was deadly pale, and her eyelids were dark 
and swollen with weeping. 

She looked up as he entered, and rising 
from the floor, supported herself upon the 
back of the chair. A gleam of joy, like a 
faint sunshine, passed across her face and 
illumined her dimmed eyes. 

" Marguerite!" said the vicomte, tenderly. 
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— "what has happened to you? I heard 
you were in trouble, and I am come to 
you." 

"My father — ^take me to my father; he 
will die if I am not with him. Why has he 
been seized? What had he done, that he 
should be sent to prison?" 

" Nay, 1 know not, sweet Marguerite ; but 
be consoled, I will do all that is possible to 
soften his lot." 

" Do it then, at once," cried Marguerite, 
imperiously ; " I will go out myself and 
search for him and be with him wherever he 
is. Why am I shut up here ? Who has the 
right to keep me, that I am not allowed to 
pass that door?" 

She spoke vehemently, and the vicomte, 
to whom all manifestation of strong emotion 
was something new and strange, was t^rified 
at her energy. 

Marguerite felt her own influence, and 
going up to him, she said in a pleading 
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tone, which yet had a dash of command 
in it — 

" You are noble, you are powerftd ; save 
my father. You can do it. You will?" 

Her eyes were raised to his with a look 
that went like fire through his heart. He 
quailed under it. She was the master at that 
moment. 

" Yes, Marguerite ; I will go to the 
prison to-morrow ; I will see your father. 
He shall be set at liberty. You shall not 
be miserable a moment that I can help." 

He spoke rapidly and earnestly ; for the 
instant he was sincere. He took her hand, 
and would have kissed it ; but she withdrew 
it coldly — austerely. 

" It is no time for that, whDst my father 
may be dying — whilst I know that he is 
suffering. If you can obtain his liberation, 
every moment of delay is a crime. Go now.'' 

"Have you not one word for me, Mar- 
guerite?" said the vicomte, reproachfully. 
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" No ; when he is delivered he will bless 
you — so will I." 

The vicomte saw that she was not to be 
trifled with, and that there was nothing for 
it, but to go and execute, or seem to execute, 
her commands. He left her with promises to 
do his utmost to obtain her father's liberation. 
To obtain a lettre de cachet was much 
easier than to get it cancelled ; even had the 
vicomte wished it ever so much, he could 
scarcely have repaired his mischief. 

The vicomte was, however, more in love 
with Marguerite than ever, and was quite 
willing to tell an unlimited number of lies to 
pacify her. 

Marguerite in the meanwhile was much 
less miserable when the vicomte departed 
than she had been before his arrival; as 
she believed that he had both the will 
and the power to obtain her father's de- 
liverance her anxiety was greatly allayed; 
and it was a source of unmitigated satis- 
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faction to reflect how noble, and generous, 
and sympathising he had shewn himself; 
he seemed to her an angel sent to her 
deliverance. The events of the day had 
completely worn her out. She had taken 
no food since breakfast. Supper was brought 
in to her upon a tray, with a polite mes- 
sage from her hostess, who was supping 
abroad. 

Marguerite slept profoundly, and was 
awakened the nezt morning by Madame 
Merlan's waiting-woman, who brought an 
elegant silk dress and other necessary ar- 
ticles of attire, as a present from her 
mistress, accompanied by the intimation 
that she hoped to have her company at 
breakfast. 

Much as Marguerite wished to look her 
best to receive the vicomte, she felt an 
indescribable dislike to accept anything at 
the hands of Madame de Merlan. She 
declined the present as well as she knew 
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how, and also refused the services of the 
woman to dress her hair. She accepted, 
however, a white handkerchief of India muslin 
to pin across her bosom. 

The' woman was scarcely civil to Mar- 
guerite. She laid down the articles she had 
brought, and departed, closing the door sharply 
behind her. 

Marguerite looked at her grey serge, 
which certainly seemed to have forgotten 
that it had ever been new ; but she kept 
to her resolution. The night's repose had 
restored her beauty, and when she saw her- 
self reflected in the long mirror, it assured 
her with some emphasis that her gown 
was a matter of very secondary conside- 
ration. 

She was scarcely dressed when Madame 
Merlan's little black page entered to say that 
his mistress was waiting breakfast. 

Madame Merlan was sitting in a sump- 
tuous negligSy in a room that looked like 
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a shop full of curiosities. A table, covered 
with an elegant breakfast-equipage, stood 
before her. 

A monkey, chained to a stand, a paroquet, 
and a pug-dog were the other occupants of 
the apartment. 

Madame Merlan saluted Marguerite with 
lofty civility, and pointed to a chair, which 
the little page advanced to the table. Ma- 
dame Merlan was casting her eyes critically 
over Marguerite's dress and person whilst she 
spoke to her. Marguerite attempted to thank 
her for her present, and to excuse her own 
refusal. Madame Merlan cut her short with 
insolent civility, and proceeded to punish her 
for her audacity, by humiliating her to the 
utmost that she dared. She began to speak 
of the vicomte and of the great good for- 
tune it was for a person like Marguerite to 
have attracted the good-will of a young noble- 
man for whom all the ladies of the Court 
were disputing. 

P 2 
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Marguerite felt it to be an outrage to 
have her feelings thus rudely intruded upon 
and profaned. She would have spoken, but 
Madame Merlan loftily set her aside, and 
Marguerite was obliged to sit with hot tears 
coursing each other down her cheeks. In 
the midst, however, of Madame Merlan's 
malice, the vicomte was announced. He 
was waiting in the salon to see made- 
moiselle. Madame Merlan looked slightly 
disconcerted. 

" Pray wipe your eyes, and compose 
yourself a little before you exhibit your- 
self to the vicomte; ^beauty in tears. '.is 
a charming figure of speech, but you 
are scarcely beautiful enough to realise 

ijt." 

But Marguerite was thinking of her father, 

and did not hear what she said. 

The vicomte advanced eagerly and took her 
hand. 

" Have you brought any news of my &- 
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ther?*' asked Marguerite; withdrawing her 
hand. 

" Tour father ! " said the vicomte, looking 
admiringly at her, " alas ! that I should bring 
you evil tidings ; he is kept in strict confine- 
ment ; no one can communicate with him ; he 
has enemies — ^powerful enemies." 

" But what had he done to be sent to 
prison?" asked Marguerite. 

" No one asks those questions. The 
King is the master, and in his stead the 
Regent.'' 

"I will fling myself at the feet of the 
minister, and entreat him to allow me to be 
with him in his dungeon. He will not refuse 
me. You can take me — let us go.'' 

She spoke imperiously, and the vicomte 
saw that his only plan would be to seem to 
humour her, and to allow her to fail. 

" Certainly, you shall go," replied he, with 
alacrity ; " my coach is at your service, I will 
go with you." 
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In a short time the coach was annouiiced, 
and the vicomte handed Marguerite in with 
great ceremony, and seating himself opposite 
to her, he desired the coachman to drive to 
the Bureau of the Minister of Police. He 
determined to allow the denouement to take 
its course, and trusted to the accident of the 
moment to suggest the best plan for him to 
follow. 

Of course the Lieutenant of Police was 
profoundly ignorant of the case ; but he 
was quite aware that an extremely beautiful 
young woman was kneeling before him, im- 
ploring in broken words to be allowed admit- 
tance to her father's dungeon. 

He looked at the vicomte for an expla- 
nation. The vicomte explained. There was 
the freemasonry of evil between them. The 
lieutenant saw at once how matters stood; 
the vicomte was a man worth obliging ; so, 
looking at Marguerite with apparent com- 
passion he said : 
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s. 

" I regret extremely mademoiselle, that 
what you request is against all rules — my 
authority does not extend to lettres de cacheiy 
under which your father is imprisoned, none 
but the Regent can set him at liberty, or 
grant him any relaxation. If I can intercede 
for him I will do it, for the sake of so excel- 
lent a daughter. Come again some weeks 
hence." 

" He will be dead by that time," cried 
Marguerite, in despair; "is there no mercy 
in the world ! " 

" Rise, Marguerite," said the vicomte, 
gently ; " the audience is at an end ; we 
must retire." 

He led her from the presence of the great 
man, who saw the whole game ; but he had 
too many affairs on his hands to waste more 
than a shrug of the shoulders on what had 
just passed. 

Marguerite was weeping bitterly ; her own 
desolate position did not strike her, it was of 
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her father she was thinking. The vicomte 
sat regarding her — ^he really felt very sorry 
for her, and heartily wished that she would 
cease crying. 

At length, Marguerite seemed to recollect 
herself. 

" My father desired that if anything hap- 
pened to him, I would go to some con- 
vent and beg the nuns to receive me — 
will you let us drive to one — all are the 
same to me — ^they will receive me if you ask 
them.'' 

"And do you wish to leave me, Mar- 
guerite ? to go where I could never 
come ? " 

Marguerite's tears redoubled ; but she 
shook her head and said — 

" I promised him to do it." 

" Hear me. Marguerite," said the vicomte, 
kneeling down beside her, and holding her in 
his arms ; his words were almost inarticulate, 
he spoke fast and passionately. 
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" Come with me, Marguerite, I have a 
home ready for you, where you shall be a 
queen. I love you, Marguerite — my Mar- 
guerite ! '' 

Marguerite tried to disengage herself from 
him. 

"Marguerite, to whom can you go but 
to me? Who loves you now in the world, 
except me ? Why do you withdraw yourself, 
and try to thrust me from you? Am I then 
so hateful to you?'' 

He released her and drew back into the 
opposite side of the carriage in displeasure. 

Marguerite continued to cry, and the 
vicomte did not interrupt her ; presently 
the coach stopped at Madame Merlan's door. 
Marguerite shrank back. 

" Oh, take me to some convent, I cannot 
and will not remain here.'' 

" Pardon me, mademoiselle, you cannot 
withdraw yourself from the protection of this 
lady without great ingratitude. I, at least, 
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am bound to restore you to her. She will 
advise you as to the course most suitable for 
you. Be good enough to alight." 

He spoke with a displeased air of formal 
politeness — ^Marguerite had no alternative — 
the vicomte handed her down from the coach 
by the tips of her fingers, and bowing 
profoundly as she passed into the house, 
he returned to his coach and was driven 
away. 

He was determined not to owe his suc- 
cess to any momentary weakness — his con- 
quest was to be over Marguerite's deliberate 
will. 

Poor Marguerite was as miserable as any 
young woman could well be — she was deeply 
unhappy about her father, and the vicomte, 
her only friend, had just driven away from 
her in displeasure. Her own position, too, 
was most anxious; she was at the mercy 
of a hard, dreadful woman, who had offered 
her protection apparently for the sole pur- 
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pose of insulting her and keeping her a 
prisoner. 

Her father had always spoken of a convent 
as the place where she must take refuge in 
the event of his death ; and now, friendless 
and moneyless, she could see no other re- 
source but to beg admittance as a servant for 
charity. Her father's exhortations on the 
last night they were together rose up in 
her mind, and resolutely stifling all weak 
regrets she resolved to the best of her power 
to obey them. 

She grew calmer after this resolve ; she 
felt that she was right, and gathering her few 
clothes into a bundle she prepared to depart. 
Fortunately, Madame Merlan was abroad and 
she encountered no one until she came to the 
sahn. She had scarcely entered there, how- 
ever, when she discovered the vicomte standing 
with folded arms beside the window, looking 
very gloomy; he was in truth in an extremely 
bad temper. 
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Marguerite started and her heart beat 
violently, she could not help feeling very glad 
to see him ; it was a sign he had not forsaken 
her as she feared. 

" Whither are you going, Marguerite ? " 
he said, reproachfiilly. 

The beating of her heart nearly choked her, 
nevertheless, she tried to speak firmly. 

^^ To a convent, to see if they will receive 
me." 

" Then, I know my fate— you never loved 
me — ^you have only mocked me." 

" What can I do ? do not be angry with 
me ; where else can I go ? " 

" I would have you come with me to the 
home I have prepared for you, where we 
might be happy for ever. What have you to 
do in a convent? hear me. Marguerite;'' he 
knelt down and held her fast that she should 
not pass on; "hear me. Marguerite, I love 
you— madly — desperately — I cannot live out 
of your sight — ^have I not haunted your steps 
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to catch a glimpse of your shadow, ever smce 
the day I first beheld you, and you do not 
know that I too have a father, who, if he 
discovered my secret would send me to the 
Bastile, to separate me from you, whom I 
love more than life. Marguerite, I dare not 
marry you whilst he lives, and, cruel as he is, 
I cannot wish him dead ; but oh. Marguerite, 
because I respect my father will you leave 
me? anything, everything that money can 
give shall be yours." 

He had' taken the wrong tack. Margue- 
rite revolted against such inducement; she 
felt deeply wounded — the vicomte saw his 
error and with reproachful desperation he 
cried — 

" You love yourself and never loved me, 
or you would not doom me to misery for 
ever/' 

" Do you think I am going away to make 
myself happy?'' said Marguerite, sobbing; 
for the moving looks, and words, and voice 
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of the vicomte were beginning to exercise 
their power over her, and she felt her reso- 
lution growing weaker every moment. She 
made an effort to pass forwards, but his arms 
were round her knees detaining her in a 
clasp, in which she had only too much wish 
to remain. He looked so miserable and so 
entreating, that her heart was almost break- 
ing, and all her force of resolution was rapidly 
melting away. 

" Think, Marguerite, before you pass that 
threshold!" 

He seized both her hands and kissed 
them. 

" Marguerite, is it then nothing to make 
me happy ? — have you no pity ? — are you a 
stone ? " 

Marguerite did not look like a stone, and 
she was dreadfully agitated. 

"Marguerite, say that you wiU stop with 



me/' 



" I dare not," said Marguerite, piteously ; 
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my father would curse me — oh, let me go — I 
must go." 

Where the strength came fJpom she did not 
know — ^she, who but a moment before had 
felt so weak. 

" Go, then," said he, savagely ; releas- 
ing her at once with haughty displeasure. 
"Cold, heartless, as you are lovely — ^it is a 
sport to you to deride me and to see me 
suffer." 

He rose and drew aside that she might 
pass on. Agitated, miserable, scarcely able 
to stand and not daring to look round. Mar- 
guerite passed with trembling steps into the 
hall and into the street — not knowing which 
way to turn nor what was to become of her — 
she only felt that she must go on. 

She was desolate enough to have excited 
pity in the hardest heart, but the vicomte 
never thought of that; he only felt full of 
rage, and shame, and vexation at having been 
baffled. With Marguerite completely in his 
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power, he had been obliged to let her go ; he 
had been defeated at the last moment when 
his triumph seemed sure. 

He almost hated her at the moment^ and 
savagely hoped in his heart that she would be 
wretched. 

Suddenly, however, a pang of jealousy 
passed like fire through his heart. What if 
Marguerite were seen and followed, and car- 
ried oflF by any other man ? Such a contin- 
gency was highly possible. 

He determined to follow her to see whither 
she went. She was too weak to have proceeded 
far. Ascertaining from the porter the direc- 
tion she had taken, he followed with rapid steps. 

He had began to think he had mistaken 
her track or that she had entered some house, 
for he did not come in sight of her. A knot 
of people gathered round some object arrested 
his progress. 

Pushing hastily through the crowd he saw a 
woman lying on a door-step, either dead or 
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fainting ; the first glance told him that it was 
Marguerite. He was not sorry for her, but 
he felt offended that the woman he loved 
should be a gazing-stock to passers-by. 

Hastily calling a coach that was passing, 
he lifted Marguerite in his arms and placed 
her in it and followed himself, ordering the 
man to drive to Madame Merlan's. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

Madame Bobbinet was dressed with some- 
what more jauntiness than usual. Her small 
room had an air of having been set in order, 
and though the good woman still gave one eye 
to her soup, which was for ever simmering 
over the hearth, she gave the other to the 
door and appeared to be listening with both 
ears, as though she expected something or 
some one. 

At the sound of a step in the passage, 
Madame Bobbinet dropped her great spoon, 
an undescribable look passed over her fur- 
rowed face, and one might have said that her 
countenance fell when the figure of Brother 
Paul appeared upon her threshold. 
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"Ah ! good day, little papa! there you are 
again, I thought we were never going to see 
you again; won't you sit down?" 

She mechanically dusted a chair and drew 
it forwards, but her eyes and ears were again 
on the watch for the something or somebody 
anxiously expected. 

Brother Paul took note of this change ; but 
he too was pre-occupied with something that 
was not Madame Bobbinet. He sat down 
upon the chair offered to him, and did not 
seem to know how to begin the conver- 
sation. 

Madame Bobbinet saved him the trouble — 

"Well, little papa! we have had great 
changes since you were here; but, perhaps 
you know all about them. For whenever 
anything good happens, I always think you 
must be at the bottom of it." 

" What are the good things you speak of? 
I have heard nothing, I have thought of you 
and of your lodgers, au sixihne^ and wondered 
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whether the money I left for their use held 
out; I felt sure that I might trust to you, 
even if it should have failed before my 
return.'^ 

"That goes without saying, little papa; 
you have a right to everything that I or my 
brave man possess ; the money was not half 
gone when great events came to pass* I 
should tell you that I transformed myself as 
you bade me, into a dragon. I would not let 
mademoiselle go over the door-sill into the 
street, indeed she did not wish it, for she 
was as docile as a lamb, and it was not 
too soon you had desired her to keep indoors, 
for the very day after you were here, comes 
a fellow in a great cloak asking me questions, 
but I warrant I gave him sharp answers with 
little in them beside, and so he was packed 
off; but I found out afterwards from Margot, 
who sells wood and draws a truck along 
the streets, poor soul, that she had been 
questioned too, and set to watch mademoiselle 
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when she came out ; well, Margot has picked 
up something about most of the people in the 
street, and what she knew she told, thinking it 
no hann, and she was paid more than she 
makes by her trade in a week. She did not 
say so, but I know it was so ; I wish I had 
known it sooner, for it has given me my 
doubts." 

"But about what? do, my dear Madame 
Bobbinet, get on." 

"Ah, well, you shall hear. One day, it 
might be a week after you were here, two 
fellows came asking to see the Lieutenant 
Simon something, they spoke so fine fi^m the 
tip of their lips, I could not make out half 
they said. They had come firom the minister 
with a letter ; the old man let them come up, 
and the next day comes another fellow, asking 
to see the lieutenant ; he was well spoken and 
well mannered, and asked me questions about 
my brave man, and said his master was 
seeking out brave old soldiers to reward 
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them, and he wrote down about my old 
man and promised to tell his master of him, 
and I have been expecting to hear something 
every day. To tell the truth, when you came 
in I thought it was somebody from the 
minister, to say my old man must go before 
the King ; and you see I dress myself to 
be ready to receive anybody and have done 
up my place a bit to look decent; but I 
thought I should have heard before. I sup- 
pose the King has a great many people to 
reward." 

"But about the lieutenant?" said Paul, 
with desperate patience. 

" Well, the man brought a coach for him 
to the bottom of the street ; at first, the old 
man refused to go, and was quite crabbed 
and positive; but I persuaded him and his 
daughter persuaded him, and at last he con- 
sented and they all went away together. I 
saw them into the coach. Mademoiselle cried 
and promised to come and see me, but she 
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has not been and I cannot get out to see her. 
I suppose she has turned proud since she saw 
the King and great folks." 

"Then^you know where she is!" said Paul, 
eagerly. 

"To be sure. Here is the bit of paper 
the man left to tell me, if any wanted to 
know." 

Paul took the scrap of dirty paper, it 
was an all but illegible scrawl, and yet there 
seemed to be a gleam of diabolical meaning 
in it. 

" Mademoiselle Marguerite, 
" Isle Marguerite, Belle Marguerite, 

" Bastikr 

" And is this all you know ? " 

"Yes — is it not all right? — I cannot 
read." 

"There is villany somewhere — was she 
deceived, think you, or did she know and 
consent to this wickedness ? " 
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" She knew no more than I tell yon — she 
was never out of the house — ^but does not 
that paper say any thmg ? " 

"That paper is nothing — it is a de- 
ception." 

Paul sat in mute despair — ^by the depth of 
which could now be measured the intensity of 
his longing to see Marguerite again. 

There was no room for doubt but that 
Marguerite and her father had fallen victims 
to a plot. 

Of her fate there could be no doubt — ^the 
worst that could befall a woman, seemed cer- 
tain — of her father, the vague possibility of 
the cruelty to which the poor old man might 
be subjected, could not be thought of without 
a cold shudder. 

Paul's long-practised powers of endurance 
and self-control, staggered under this sudden 
blow. It was as though he had again lost 
her who had been the hope of his life. The 
old wounds were once more wrenched open, 
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and all the sense of suffering which had 
become dead, awoke again with fresh 
nerves to feel keen pangs. A smothered 
groan of inarticulate anguish burst from his 
chest. 

M6re Bobbinet stood trembling and gazmg 
on him, but not venturing to speak; even 
her loquacity was subdued in the presence of 
his despair. At last she could bear it no 
longer, and with the tears streaming down 
her cheeks, she put her arms round him and 
drew his head upon her bosom as though he 
had been a child, and sobbed out — 

" Oh, my dear son, don't look in that way 
— ^it breaks my heart to see you — ^tell me 
what it is that grieves you." 

The motherliness of her action touched the 
dry arid grief that choked him, and Paul 
wept, the first tears he had shed since the 
day when his life had been laid desolate. 
The clutch at his heart had been loosened — 
the grief was still there, but it no longer 
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strangled him — ^he had it once more beneath 
his own control and was its master. 

"There, dear heart, you look more like 
yourself again, now; tell me, what is there I 
can do ? I hope you do not think the worse 
of me that I was deceived by those villains. 
I would have torn them to pieces I promise 
you, if I had only suspected ; and yet my 
mind misgave me too, when I come to think 
of it. But you see I was used to seeing you 
go about doing good, so it did not seem so 
wonderful that there should be other people, 
here and there, in the same mind." 

" No, good mother, I cannot blame you, 
and do not blame yourself; this plot has been 
deeply laid by men who have had power to 
carry it out. What you can do, is to receive 
her if she should ever come to you for refuge. 
I think it possible she will, and no matter 
when or how she comes — receive her and be 
a mother to her." 

"Aye, to be sure I will, poor lamb ! but 
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she has a spirit of her own — ^they will find 
that she is not to be made a fool of — ^the poor 
old man, her father ! it will kill him when he 
finds out how he has been deceived, and what 
it was all for." 

" I fear it will ; but better so than to keep 
life and reason, and know all the misery that 
has come upon him. We must pray to God, 
that is all we can do. He can deliver her, 
though we cannot. I shall give myself to the 
task of seeking for her — and by day or night, 
whenever it may be that she comes back to 
you, send a messenger with that sign to the 
church of the Petit St. Antoine, rue St. 
Antoine, let him give it to the door-keeper, 
and it will reach me." 

Paul wrote a hasty address on a paper he 
took fi-om his pocket, and sealed it with his 
ring ; this he gave to the Mere Bobbinet. 

" And for money," continued he ; " what- 
ever you spend, I will repay you ; meanwhile, 
if you send on the first day of every month to 
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M. Fer6, the deacon of Notre Dame, yon will 
find a small sum in his hands for your use, 
which he will ^ve you on presenting this 
card/' 

The card had a Maltese cross marked upon 
it in red ink, and some Hebrew letters in blue 
beneath it. 

Madame Bobbinet took the card and the 
letter, but looked disconsolately at Paul, 
saying — 

"Does this mean that you are coming 
back here no more ? " 

"It will probably be some time before I 
can return, but you will not forget the charge 
I leave with you.'' 

" No, to be sure I will not ; but to think 
I am never to see you again ! oh, dear ! oh, 
dear!" 

And Madame Bobbinet wrung her hands 
and burst into tears. 

" Be tranquil, good mother — I promise, if 
we both live, that I will see you again ; but 
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I cannot fix a time — ^it shall be as soon as 
I can." 

" Aye, bless you, do let it be soon. I 
thank you for the money, but I can have no 
pleasure in it if you are not to come back ; 
I feel just as if you belonged to me." 

" Now, farewell, and thanks for your kind- 
ness to me this day." 

Paul pressed the old woman's wrinkled 
hands, and with his usual grave, composed 
aspect, went forth into the street, and none 
who had looked upon him could have told the 
sharp agony through whidi he had so lately 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

When Marguerite recovered her conscious- 
ness she was lying in bed, in the apartment 
she had occupied at Madame Merlan's. A 
smell of essences pervaded the room, and 
there were the appearances of a sick chamber 
in all the arrangements. Marguerite looked 
about in a strange bewildered surprise; she 
could recollect nothing ; she put out her hand 
to draw aside the heavy curtain. A woman, 
whom it seemed as if she had seen before, but 
had not power to recollect when or where, 
came to the bedside and said in a hard dis- 
agreeable voice — 

" So you are awake, mademoiselle ; the 
doctor said that you were not to attempt to 
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talk, and that we were to give you this as 
soon as you opened your eyes." 

The woman held in her hand a small china 
bowl, which she placed upon the bed beside 
Marguerite, who looked at it dreamily and 
listlessly. 

" Come, mademoiselle, you are to drink it 
all — ah! I see I must feed you" — she took 
up the spoon and gave Marguerite a few 
spoonsful of strong consomme, which she sw^- 
lowed mechanically ; " well, now you are the 
better for that, are you not? It has put 
some life into you, but you are not to speak ; 
at least if you do, I am forbidden to answer 
you; so lie down again and see if you can 
sleep." 

" My foot — ^what is the matter with my 
foot ? it pains me." 

"You must keep it still — ^you have been 
bled, that is all — ^you will do very well now." 

" But how did I come here, what has hap- 
pened ? " 
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" Hush ! you will know everything in time, 
but I shall not speak another word now/' 

The woman let fall the curtain, and Mar- 
guerite, too weak to persist or even to arrange 
her ideas, lay still in a dreamy maze which 
gradually merged into deep slumber. 

When she awoke it was night; a lamp 
was burning, and a tall elderly man, dressed 
in black, stood beside the bed feeling her pulse. 

Madame Merlan's rouged parchment face 
was peering over his shoulder. 

" She will do quite well now ; if she be- 
comes restless, give her one of the powders; 
but she has no fever at present." 

Marguerite heard him as in a dream^ she 
felt glad that she had neither to speak or 
move, a delicious sense of languor and repose 
enwrapped her. She heard Madame Merlan 
desire her attendant to sit up with mademoi- 
selle during the nighty and the doctor say 
that he would come again in the morning; 
the room was then left in dim repose. 
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The next morning, Marguerite awoke feel- 
ing quite well; she endeavoured to recollect 
all that had passed; but after leaving Madame 
Merlan's house everything was a blank. She 
was too weak to think much ; but a flood of 
misery rushed over her heart and seemed to 
overwhelm her. 

When the attendant, who had only left 
the room for a few moments, returned, she 
found her patient crying bitterly. Frightened 
at witnessing the agitation she had been 
specially warned to prevent, she ran hastily 
to summon her mistress, who, grumbling 
dreadj&dly at being so suddenly roused from 
her morning slumber, nevertheless, hastily 
wrapped herself in her dressing-gown, and 
proceeded to Marguerite's room. 

" What is the meaning of all this, made- 
moiselle ? " said she, in her sharp thin voice ; 
" I never saw a young woman who knew so 
little how to conduct herself. I sent for you 
when I heard of your distress, and ofiered 
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you an asylum with me, and you requite my 
charity by quitting my house clandestinely, 
without a word of acknowledgment or expla- 
nation. If my cousin, the vicomte, had 
not 'followed you and rescued you, where 
would you have been now? I tremble to 
think of it; and now you are raising the 
household and disturbing me at this untimely 
hour by your weak tears and utter wemt 
of knowledge of all that is proper or be- 
coming ! I beg that there may be no more 
of this." 

Marguerite, abashed and confounded, would 
have tried to speak; but Madame Merlan 
rudely cut her short with — 

" It is enough, mademoiselle, you are for- 
bidden to talk ; be good enough to keep silent 
and quiet. Athalie ; give mademoiselle some 
breakfast, and see that she does not agitate 
herself any further." 

Then wrapping her dressing-gown closely 
round her, Madame Merlan swept out of the 
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room. Seen in that undress and without 
her rouge, Madame Merlan looked diabolicalljr 
ugiy, and she was conscious of it, which was 
another reason for being out of patience with 
her charge. 

Marguerite was silenced and frightened by 
Madame Merlan's harshness ; but she was less 
than ever re-assured. The recollection of all 
that had occurred on the previous day came 
back upon her undisturbed by the tumult of 
sensation, and she was able to review the 
events of the last few weeks with a perspic- 
acity that seemed like a revelation. 

She remembered her father's misgivings 
and dark suspicions, which she had set 
aside at the time as vague expressions of 
ill-humour ; but they now came back upon 
her endorsed with a conviction none the less 
intense because she could have given no 
logical chain of reason for it. 

There was the story of the minister's sud- 
den interest in her father's case, which at tiie 
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culminating point ended in his sudden arrest 
and imprisonment. She had been too much 
startled and terrified on hearing it to pay 
much attention to the story by which she 
herself had been induced to put herself under 
Madame Merlan's protection ; the vague idea 
that she would be near her father and enabled 
to go to him, had been the only motive of which 
she was conscious, indeed, she had been hur- 
ried off by L^once, without being allowed to 
consider about the matter. But Madame 
Merlan had shewn herself so hard, so unfeel- 
ing, so insolent, that the spontaneous bene* 
volence of sending to ofiisr her an asylum was 
unaccountable, except upon the grounds that 
she was the vicomte's, relation ; but then, how 
odiously she had spoken to her about 
him ! 

A horrible thought flashed, upon her,.— 
how had the vicomte heard of her trouble ? 
and haw came Madame Merlan to send for 
her? 
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At this point Marguerite's thoughts became 
inextricably confused, she felt like one in « 
fearful slumber. 

In their garret in the rue de T Arc, she would 
have been far less desolate; there, at least, 
her position would have been clear of mystery, 
she would have been free in her misery ; but 
now, there was something fearful in the care 
and precautions with which she was sur- 
rounded. 

She remembered going away the day before 
— v^ had brought her back ? and why had 
it been done ? 

The thought of her father, alone in a dun- 
geon, tormented by horrible anxiety about 
her, unable to come to her, and blaming her 
for not going to him. 

Marguerite's head began to turn, and 
she seemed to hear his reproaches; she 
invented all he would be most likely to 
think and to say, lending to it his looks 
and manner until she became bewildered 
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and ceased to be able to distinguish the 
images of her imagination from the actual 
realities. 

She defended herself passionately, going 
through all she had done since he left her, 
and endeavoured with vehement pleading 
to convince him that she had no share 
in the plot to which he had fallen the 
yictim. 

Marguerite knew well her father's unrea- 
soning suspicions, and for her torment the 
fixed idea had seized upon her, that he 
was in his prison accusing her and cursing 
her as the guilty cause of all that had hap- 
pened. 

: At first, she had laid quite still and 
quiet ; but as ideas gathered force and 
thronged upon her she grew excited, 
she spoke vehemently to herself, carry- 
ing on her imaginary dialogue with her 
father. 

The attendant endeavoured to calm her; 
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but Marguerite's words became only yet more 
rapid and incoherent. 

At this crisis the doctor entered ; Mar- 
guerite took him for the Minister of Police. 
She sprang out of bed, and kneeling at his 
feet, began to entreat him on behalf of 
her father. She looked very beautiM ; but 
the doctor, a man of science, saw only the 
indications of serious illness and imminent 
brain fever. 

From the nature of her ravings and the 
haze of scandal that surrounded the reputa- 
tion of Madame Merlan, he guessed pretty 
well all that had happened, but the affiur was 
none of his; if Marguerite had attracted the 
attention of a young man of fashion, and had 
been separated from her father by force or 
guile, he had no call to interfere; nor, indeed, 
did he see in it any particular ground for 
compassion; he had two daughters of his 
own, but no parallel suggested itself. How- 
ever, in his medical capacity he was pre- 
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pared to act to the utmost of his skill; 
he raised Marguerite from the ground, 
soothed her, and succeeded in calming the 
paroxysm. 

Marguerite was replaced in bed, where such 
remedies as seemed most appropriate were 
resorted to. Whatever doubts the doctor 
might have entertained about Marguerite's 
position were dissipated at the sight of the 
vicomte, who was walking in great agitation 
up and down the passage before lie chamber 
door. 

^' Do you think she will recover, doctor? " 
he spoke like a man expecting his sentence 
from a judge. 

" The young lady is suflFering under con- 
siderable cerebral excitement, but she is in no 
danger at present; she must be kept quite 
quiet, and even when she recovers she must 
not be exposed to agitation. She has a viva- 
city of disposition that renders contradiction 
undesirable." 
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"Let her only live and she shall never 
know an ungratified wish." 

"That would be something to live for/^ 
said the doctor, smiling ; "I shall bespeak 
her protection." 

" You shall have hers, you diall have mine. 
Exert all your skill, and command me to the 
utmost/' 

"You have no need to adjure me to use 
my skill," replied the doctor, with dignity; 
"we medical men are always on our mettle 
when it comes to a wrestle with Death ; we 
do not like to let him conquer us. With care 
the young lady will recover, but she will be 
left very weak and continue so for some time, 
and must be guarded from all transitions of 
heat and cold, and kept above all things from 
excitement or anxiety ; she is very beautiftd. 
I have seldom seen a more lovely young woman 
of her style of beauty." 

"You are right," said the vicomte, with 
vivacity; he was gratified that the doctor 
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should admire her ; " tell me, he contmued, 
" is there any way in which I can serve you ? 
if your skill can restore Marguerite, nothing 
I could do would equal the extent of my 
gratitude." 

The doctor took a pinch of snuff, elevated 
his gold-headed cane, brushed away the grains 
which had fallen on his ruffles, and said — 

"You overrate my services, you have a 
right to all the skill I can exercise, and for 
my own sake I shall leave nothing undone. 
To speak for one moment of my own affairs, 
about which you have the courtesy to interest 
yourself — my son refuses to follow in my steps 
and become a doctor, he wishes to enter the 
army — a word from you would secure him his 
commission." 

"My good doctor," said the vicomte, 
grasping both his hands with graceful cor- 
diality, " I am obliged to you for indicatmg 
the mode in which I may serve you. I will 
speak in the proper quarters, and your son 
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shall receive his commission the day on which 
Marguerite leaves her chamber." 

The doctor's face expressed his gratification, 
and with a profound and ceremonious bow, he 
passed on to his coach, well satisfied in his 
own mind that he had done a very good mor- 
ning's work, foreseeing also many fiiture 
benefits fi'om the vicomte, through the 
medium of his lovely patient. 

The doctor was a man of this world, and 
thought it no disgrace ; indeed he had not a 
notion that a rational being could be any- 
thing else. Whoever had seen him with his 
stately suavity, flowing perruque, and 
elaborate ruffles, representing as he did, 
nobly and with grace, the very ideal of a 
dignified physician, might have been puzzled to 
discern where the baseness of human nature 
could have hidden itself away under so im- 
posing an exterior. 

Later in the day the doctor returned — 
Marguerite was worse. 
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^^ That splendid mass of hair adds ma- 
terially to the heat of the head, it should be 
thimied, or indeed entirdy cut off," said the 
doctor, to Madame Merlan, whose eyes 
sparkled at the proposition, but who stood 
too much in awe of the vicomte to Yen- 
ture on so strong a measure without his 
sanction. 

" Of course, it would be only rational to 
shave her head bare, quite bare — bare as my 
hand — ^but M. le vicomte might not like it — 
though, of course, if she recovers her hair 
will all fall off, will it not ? " she asked, mali- 
ciously. 

The doctor made no reply ; he was looking 
intently on Marguerite, as she lay restless and 
tossing on her bed, talking incessantly, 
although her words could not be distin- 
guished. He went out to the vicomte, who 
was in the salon. The word fever was to the 
vicomte a word of fear — and anxious and un- 
happy as he really felt about Marguerite, 
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nothing would have induced him to venture 
nearer to the chamber of iUness. 

When the doctor first suggested that 
some of Marguerite's luxuriant tresses 
should be shorn, he was considerably dis- 
concerted. 

"Try everything else, doctor, she will 
only be half saved if she recovers with the loss 
of her greatest beauty. What woman would 
thank you for life under such conditions?" 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders impa- 
tiently — ^he was not accustomed to have his 
professional judgment disputed. 

" If I cannot save both, am I to allow 
mademoiselle and her beauty to perish 
together ? " 

"No — ^no — I do not say that— but I 
suggest to you what I know would be the 
sentiments of any woman. If her hair were 
to be all cut off, how long would it be 
before it would be restored to its present 
beauty?'' 
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" I do not know. A hair-dresser could 
tell you better — probably six months — but 
it would never again be so beautiiul, it 
would become coarse." 

" Well, then, no, decidedly. Life is too 
short — she would suffer too much at the 
consciousness of being disfigured — me she 
could never forgive — consider, what is a 
woman without beauty ? she loses her empire 
with her charms — ^any woman would rather 
die in an illness than recover to live dis- 
figured. Besides, I go for something in the 
matter, and I do not choose that she should 
lose her hair. Is your skill then so limited 
that you have no other resource ? " 

The doctor bowed coldly and withdrew, 
saying with dignified stiffness: 

"At least I am not to blame for what- 
ever may happen." 

The vicomte returned to his own abode, 
a victim to more unpleasant sensations than 
he had known in the course of his whole life 
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before. He disliked anything like illness in 
other people; he had never known a day's 
illness in his life. He was unhappy too at 
the thought that Marguerite might die — ^for 
he was desperately in love with her after his 
own fashion; she was essential to his hap- 
piness — ^he loved her for his own sake, and 
she was more precious to him than anything 
else in the world. The house he had pre- 
pared and fitted up for her was complete, 
and he was anxious to see her installed. He 
was impatient to produce Marguerite to his 
companions, to hear her admired and himself 
envied ; and this, unconsciously to himself, was 
a great element in his passion; he believed 
her to be the most beautiful woman in all 
Paris, and for her to fall ill now, was exas- 
perating. In fact, the amiable vicomte was 
suflTering acutely, under that compendious 
form of human ill commonly called "being 
put out of the way." 

L^once, the faithftd and indefatigable, was 
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waiting for his master on his return. To say 
the truth, that worthy mdividual was abnost 
as much annoyed as his master at the turn 
affairs had taken, neither did he see how his 
master was going to conduct himself in the 
event of Marguerite's recovery. He considered 
that it was his obstinacy and precipitation 
which had brought her to her present state ; 
if the vicomte would have taken his advice, 
all this might have been spared. 

From all this it naturally followed that 
Leonce was as much "put out of the way** 
as his elegant master. He, however, com- 
posed his features to an expression of respect- 
ful sympathy, and enquired after the condi- 
tion of mademoiselle, but his master made 
no reply. The vicomte looked gloomy — ill- 
humoured would be the more correct ex- 
pression, and flung himself into a chair. 
Leonce devoted himself to making him as 
comfortable as possible, the day was suffocat- 
ing ; a glass of iced eau mcrS was placed un- 
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ostentatiously within his reach ; the room was 
dark and cool, and a refreshing breeze had 
been coaxed to flutter amongst the curtains, 
though where it came from was a mystery ; 
out of doors all was a glaring sultry calm. 
L^once kept himself in the back ground until 
such time as it should seem wise to speak. 
At length the vicomte was sufficiently com- 
fortable to complain : 

" L^once, it was an evil day when you first 
urged me to this adventure ; I have had 
nothing but trouble and anxiety ever since, 
and now the fruits of success are eluding 
me. 

"Is mademoiselle then, so much worse?" 

" That ass of a doctor looks grave, it may 
be only to enhance his own value, but he 
suggested to cut off all her hair ; so even if 
she should recover, you see how changed she 
wiU be." 

"If monsieur had taken my opinion, all 
this jnight have been saved. jBiiademoiselle has 
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been too much agitated, she was subjected to 
too severe a trial ; mademoiselle was brought 
up by a severe father; she has virtue, a 
great quality, no doubt, but inconvenient, 
exacting in its requirements. You obliged 
her to leave you, the struggle 'was too pain- 
ful, you behold the results." 

^^ Where is the use of telling me all this ? 
What can I do ? What torments me is, that 
if she recovers I am only where I began ; 
and what I suffer shews me how much I 
really care for her. L^once ! " said the 
vicomte, raising himself from his negligent 
position, and speaking with solemnity, "I 
love her." 

"Then monsieur must sacrifice his pride, 
and consent to save her scruples by a secret 
marriage, — of course not a legal one." 

" But L^once, do you know I have a repug- 
nance to that plan, — ^it is like winning a game 
with false dice ; and besides, where would be 
the triumph of persuading a girl in her posi- 
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tion to marry me? Any woman would be 
glad enough to do that. She is so much in 
my power that nothing but her own free will 
is left for her to give up. It is her will I 
I wish to conquer." 

L^once looked at his master to see whether 
he were in earnest. Amongst the most curious 
contradictions of human nature are the capri- 
cious spurts of conscience that make their 
appearance in people, the even tenor of whose 
life and errors has seemed to lie precisely over 
all scruples that could be raised either by law 
or gospel against their trespasses. The point 
on which their conscience turns restive is no 
worse than all the ninety and nine points 
they have cleared without difficulty. It may 
even be the logical sequence to something else 
they have done without remorse; but logic 
and human nature have nothing in common:; 
conscience is arbitrary, if not absolute. The 
vicomte's " scruple " against a mock cere^ 
mony was as sincere as it was inconsistent 

s 2 
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Leonce saw that it wa3 so, md set bliodelf to 
undermine it. Of coiu:se it was uot to l>e 
expected that any point in the vieomte'3 
^^ conscience " would hold out long against 
the skilful assaults of such a m«3t^ o{ temptr 
atiou. 

In a very short tiwe the ^^ scruple *' wm 
surrendered, and the yicomte engaged with 
L^nce in settling the ways and means fiMP 
carrying out the la9t act of the plot. Ju thw 
consenting, the vicomte wafi ftdJy perswd^d 
that he was making a sacrifice for the saike of 
Marguerite. He felt a glow of self-compla- 
cency in the thought-nit raised his spirits 
and restored his temper. 

At length Marguerite was pronounced wn- 
valescent — only all agitation or emotion of a 
distressing nature was to be avoided; especially 
she was not to be contradioted^ but to ^ 
kept happy and comfortable — a chajTOi»g|^ 
soription that might have been carried out ift 
Paradise, if doctors and p^ente h^ ev^ 
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fiv«d in that state of existence, but a pure 
mockery to the bisnished Peris outside the 
gates, proTing how very far they must be 
gone from the origmal state in which health 
was possible. 

The vicomte was all impatience to tell 
Marguerite the great sacrifice he purposed 
making for her and to receive her gratitude 
for it. Almost before it was prudent he was 
again kneeling at her feet to beseech her to 
consent to a secret marriage, drawing a pa- 
thetic picture of his father's sternness and 
his own desperation. 

That Marguerite consented, and consented 
without much objection, will surprise no one, 
though of course all the mothers of the 
Gracchi and their relentless daughters will de- 
clare that to have seen the vicomte again, to 
have listened to one word he said, or to have 
retained the smallest spark of regard for him 
after the insult of his ' first proposal was a 
flagrant dereliction from female dignity and 
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propriety, and that Marguerite richly deserved 
to suffer for it ; in fact, that she henceforth 
became a disgrace to her sex and a scandal to 
society. Poor Marguerite had but one excuse 
— she forgave the vicomte because she loved 
him. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

One sultry day — ^it might be some eighteen 
months after the matters recorded in our 
last chapter — ^Paul was passing wearily along 
the burning pavement of the rue St. Honor^. 
He caught a glimpse of a lady in a coach^ 
which drove rapidly past him. He saw her 
only for a second of time, but he had recognised 
Marguerite! He turned and attempted to 
follow, but there was an affluence of vehicles, 
and the coach that contained Marguerite 
had become one amidst ^^ an undistinguishable 
throng." The faint clue was broken as soon 
as found; it was very maddening, but Paul 
kept calm ; he felt sure that he should find 
her again. His way led him past the 
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establishment of a certain famous pastry- 
cook — ^frequented by young noblemen for 
the sake of its cakes, and by ^* curs of less 
degree '* for the sake of the good company 
and the scraps of fashionable gossip which 
fell from their tables. Paul entered and 
called for some refreshment. Whilst waiting 
for it, three yoiing men entered who had 
evidently a good conceit of themselves ; 
they were dressed for paying visits, pow- 
dered and perfumed to perfection — ^their 
cimes were of the newest device, while their 
hats had never been made for any purpose 
more practical than to give emphasis to 
their bow, or grace to their deportment. 
They were talking in a loud voice as they 
entered, and continued their conversation 
without feeling any restraint from the 
presence of other people. 

^* Wager of beauty — ^wager of battle," 
said one, "is it very sure that Valambrosa 
has consented ? " 
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"Yes, sure endtigh, Vashti is to appear 
to-morrow in the chutch of St. Roche, there 
to stand in comparison with the Countess de 
Cadarou^. The wager is for fifty thousand 
crowns." 

"The vicomte must feel very sure of 
winning— we all know the countess — who 
has seen the Vashti?'' 

"I have," said the yoUng man who had 
not y6t spoken. 

"Well, what is she like?'' 

" She is very handsome, especially when 
she pleases; but she would not be thought 
wonderful except for the mystery in which 
she has dwelt. I dare say I fancied her to. 
be much handsomer than she really is." 

"But why should he make a mystery 
about her?" 

" I don't know. I suspect she had a 
will of her own, and refuses to go any- 
where. The vicomte is infatuated about 
her. She has a lovely house near Chaillot, 
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and she seldom stirs beyond the grounds. 
It is a second case of the garden of Eden. 
The devil has whispered to Valambrosa 
that it is glorious to be envied — Whence 
the wager to be decided to-morrow. If he 
wins he will worship her more than ever." 

" What was the history ? It all happened 
whilst I was with my regiment, and was 
forgotten when I returned. Was there not 
an adventure — something about a lettre de 
cachet?'^ 

" I don't know — ^I dare say there was. I 
know there was an old dragon of a father 
— a soldier, who did not understand any 
joke about his daughter. It was an ordi- 
nary affair, only Valambrosa turned romantic, 
and continues so. This wager will enlighten 
him that his Vashti is comparative, not super- 
lative." 

" Well, enough of that — ^have you heard 
the news?" 

" What news ? that it is going to rain ? " 
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" No ; that would be prophecy, not his- 
tory. Sandrier is found." 

" Ah ! alive or dead ? His wife was 
resigned to the loss of him, and it is not 
pleasant to be disappointed when one has 
made up one's mind." 

^^ Oh, he is very dead ; he was found in 
the riyer this morning, with three poignard 
stabs in his body — all of them mortaL 
He was carried to the morgue of the Petit 
ChatSlet." 

" Was it robbery as well as murder?" 

"No — ^his watch and rings were found 
upon him ; they say it was a political mur- 
der, that he had spoken against goyem- 
ment." 

" Bah — ^nonsense — ^we don't murder people 
for politics ; I say it was a woman's doing. 
When I was a boy, my uncle was governor 
of the Bastile; one day a prisoner was 
brought in; I was playing about and saw 
him — ^the handsomest man you can imaguie; 
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he was brought on a lettr^ de CMhet. That 
man remained m prison for twelve years— 
a great lady confess^ on her death-bed that 
iM had had an intrigue with a man of low 
«nk, who, of course, did not know who she 
was. One unlucky day he went to behold 
the Mng at dinner; amongst the ladies of 
the eonrt he recognised his mistress. He 
bad no more sense than to tell her of it 
the next time they met. She dissembled, 
and was more charming than ever, but th^ 
next day he was kidnapped and sent to the 
Bastile, where he would neter have been 
heard of again, only the confessor was a 
savage, and insisted on reparation—so the 
story all transpired, which was a pity, for 
she was a Woman of quality, and a devotee ; 
but it only shows what a woman will do 
when she is driven to extremities— depend 
npon it there was some woman's vengeance 
in Sandrier's affair.'' 

"I should not wonder; women are not 
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safe to trifle with ; he brought it all on himself; 
but now let us go." 

The young men stared superciliously on 
the company, negligently discharged their 
reckoning, and departed. 

Paul felt quite certain that it was Mar- 
gi^rite who was to be at the church of St. 
Roche the nezt day. He had found his clue 
to her again. 

The next day he was in the church of St. 
Soche, some time before the hour of mass. It 
was a grand military mass, appointed for some 
occasion long since passed into oblivion. He 
obtained a place whence he could see all tiiat 



The church filled with a fashionable coa>- 
gregation, but Paul did not see the one he 
sought. At length a lady dressed ii^ black 
came up the aide, preceded by the appointor 
with his wand, and followed by a servant 
carrying her missal. She wore a lace veil 
over her head, Mantilla-wise, and passed 
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along with the elastic, beautiful tread of a 
Spanish woman. She sat down in the chair 
allotted to her, and bent her head low over 
her book of prayers. 

Paul's heart beat with a rapidity that 
nearly suffocated him ; he once more beheld 
Marguerite — ^but how changed from the young 
girl on whom he had bestowed care and 
charity ! She was perfectly calm and self- 



A man would have felt by instinct that he 
ought to be a purer, nobler, and better man 
before he was worthy to be in her presence — 
and could she have consented to become the 
mistress of the Vicomte de Valambrosa, or 
any other man ? — ^no ! though the fact had 
been attested by the thousand tongues of 
scandal, Paul did not care — ^nothing vain or 
ignoble, or akin to shame was to be traced 
upon her. 

While he was gazing intently at her, 
she raised her eyes and looked round, as 
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though in search of some one. A slight 
colour flushed her cheeks, an angelic look of 
gentle child-like gladness lighted up, without 
displacing, the seriousness of her counte- 
nance. 

" BeautiM ! '' exclaimed a man near Paul ; 
" she has caught sight of Valambrosa. I 
thought at first she lacked expression, but 
she only needs emotion to kindle her ; she is 
occasional in her beauty, and I could fancy 
her looking almost ugly at times; I would 
like that a woman should keep all her 
beauty for me alone. I am jealous, horribly 
jealous, moiJ^ 

Paul turned savagely round, and saw 
an ill-shaped, undersized man, with the 
visage of an ill-looking monkey. His voice 
was harsh and shrill, but his ineffable com- 
placency endowed him in his own eyes with 
graces not his own. The idea that any 
woman who breathed could desire to look 
lovely to him alone was so preposterous that 
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all Paul's indignation was i^eeded to preserve 
his gravity; he looked contemptuous, hut 
felt a spasmodio impulse to sei^e him by the 
neck and shake the life out of him. 

" There comes the countess ! " said thi5 
man, eagerly putting up his glw3. 

A lovely woman dreesed in black we^ coming 
up the aisle, radiant with smilep wd wiles j 
her comple;xion W0.s dazzling, wd the blai^k 
lace that fell over her head and n^ok ^nh^c^ 
the whiteness of the 9wan-like throat; hep 
large dark blue eyes were full pf Kght, but 
not of innocence, their f^i^sciuatiwd wa^ incQm* 
patible with that. She wore the BfW^ cos* 
tume as Marguerite, but she wor^ it with a 
difference. Nothing could be more !e3:qui- 
sitely or co^sciously graceful tiijan ajl her 
movements ; she had the air of cares§9i)g aJl 
she looked upon, and every mm on whom h«r 
eyes rested for a moment felt m though they 
were charged with a special meaning for him. 
She was ushered by the door-keqper, who had 
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been previously instructed, to the seat beside 
Marguerite. The contrast was startling. The 
countess seemed surrounded with a flood of 
sunshine. She literallj dazzled all who looked 
at her ; Marguerite looked heavy and inani- 
mate beside her ; she had none of her rival's 
graces — ^graces more beguiling than beauty 
itself, and she had moreover caught sight of a 
cloud on the countenance of the vicomte, 
which did not enliven her. 

Paul wished to see the man who had 
obtained the love of Marguerite, and asked 
his neighbour to point out the vicomte. The 
vicomte was not looking to advantage, he 
could not control his annoyance at seeing 
Marguerite look less beautiM than he had 
ever beheld her; he was excessively cross, 
for he felt that he had lost his wager. Mar- 
guerit-e's value rapidly decreased in his eyes. 

Paul Watched him. At first tiiere was 
a dangerous gleam in his eyes, but it 
i^anged to contempt. Meanwhile the service 
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proceeded, Paul moved a little from his 
position, and caught the eye of Marguerite ; 
he felt that she both saw and recognised 
him ; but the most solemn moment of the 
service had arrived, the whole assembly 
fell on their knees; when it had passed 
there was a slight commotion. Marguerite 
did not rise, she had fainted, and was 
carried into the vestry. Paul saw her 
empty chair, and beside it the countess, 
looking more radiant and triumphant than 
ever. He made his way into the street 
just in time to see Marguerite lifted into 
a coach and driven off. Any attempt to 
follow her would have been vain. Paul 
returned to his convent as grave and self- 
possessed as usual. He appeared in the 
refectory; he was the reader for the day. 
He went through a long audience with the 
Prior, endeavouring to make him understand 
the condition of the quarter's revenues, the 
state of the hospitals, and he tried to 
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obtain an exercise of discipline, in a 
case where the peaceful and indolent Supe- 
rior would fain have treated the delin- 
quent with mercy. After the business was 
over, Paul rewarded the old man with the 
news he had heard; the murder of San- 
drier, the death of Madame La Princesse 
de Cond^, the execution of de TAulne, one 
of the accomplices of Cartouche, who, like 
his leader, previous to being broken on the 
wheel, denounced a hundred of his accom- 
plices ; the scandal of the Due de Meillerage, 
who, driving a phaeton over the Pont Royal, 
tried to run against a horse with paniers, 
in which were several little children ; a priest 
who was passing by remonstrated, when the 
young Due alighted and horsewhipped him ; 
and many other pieces of gossip. The old 
man thought Paul a more charming com- 
panion than ever; indeed, never had Paul 
taken such pains to bring all the news of 
Paris together for his amusement ; he hoped 

t2 
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that Paul was now come to stay with hhn, 
and that he would not ask for another absence 
for at least six months to come. 

At last the hour came when Paul was 
alone in his cell. He was firee to look 
into his own heart — ^to see what the last 
twenty-four hours had brought forth for him. 

One thing was very clear to him — ^that 
he loved Marguerite. It was a fact stronger 
than himself^ and he made no attempt 
to deceive himself or to struggle against 
it. In his love for her was concentrated 
all the relationships in which ]bve can 
dwell. He was her father, her guardian, 
her truest friend, her passionate lover 
— he could never forget or forsake her — 
she could never alienate him by anything 
she might do, for his love was strongs 
than death. If she were to fall into the 
lowest depth of misery or degradation he 
felt that his love could conquer her 
back and purify her. It was true that 
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a straoge cloud of disgrace and shame 
now covered her. To the world she was 
degraded, but what was that to him ? 
He loved her, and he felt strong in his 
love to take up her life, blurred and 
blotted though it might be — ^to redeem its 
sins, reconcile its contradictions, and to 
restore her nature to the best of all it 
had been ever meant to be. At that 
present moment she loved another man — 
what was that to him ? — ^he could wait. He 
had seen that other man, and he had 
taken his guage ; he did not give him 
a thought except as a .worthless obstacle 
that had obstructed Marguerite. Paul had 
no room for jealousy, or resentment, or small 
personalities. The deep passionateness of 
his nature, which for long years had been 
running underneath, and in silence wearing 
its channel in his deep heart, had sud- 
denly surged up into light and broken 
through the self-control that had kept it 
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down. It was no longer to be quelled. 
Like a sea escaping from its bounds^ it swept 
over him, uprooting the conditions of his 
present life and carrying them away in its 
flood. The rules and laws of the external life 
he had embraced were as so many barriers 
of reeds and rushes. They were overborne 
by a reality as strong and deep as life itself. 
He felt a strange, exulting sense of life and 
triumph. He was delivered from the fret of 
mixed motives and meaner things — ^hope, 
and fear, and doubt, and all the influences 
that make men slaves in soul were over for 
him ; he was " at one " with himself He 
knew not whither he went nor the course 
he should pursue ; but he knew that he loved, 
and he believed in his love. 

Paul was true, and they who are true will 
always be led true. 

That night Paul slept with the entire quiet 
sleep of a child. 
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CHAPTEK XVI. 

On the evening of that same day Mar- 
guerite was lying on a couch placed before an 
open window that led into a delicious garden, 
laid out in long green alleys that lost 
themselves in a grove; the setting sun 
gleamed through the branches and from be- 
hind the dark trunks of the massive trees. 

Marguerite was gazing intently forth, but 
seemed to see little of what lay before her. 

She wore a loose robe of India muslin. 
Her hair had in great measure escaped from 
its confinement of plaits and bands. She 
had no ornament except a black cross, 
which held the folds of the dress over her 
bosom. Her face was sad and anxious. 
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A knock at the door of the room was 
followed by the entrance of our old acquaint- 
ance L^once. He advanced to Marguerite 
with an air of polite deference, which, how- 
ever, had a difference from that with which 
he would have approached a genuine great 
lady. 

"Well, L6once?" said Marguerite, rising 
from her reclined position, "have you 
brought me any message?" 

"M. le vicomte charged me to say that 
he is in cruel anxiety about the health of 
madame, but he is unavoidably detained in 
Paris, and cannot inform himself of it in 
person. He has desired me to bring word 
how madame is." 

" Did M. le vicomte send you on pur- 
pose?" 

" Decidedly, M. le vicomte desired before 
all things to hear how madame is after the 
fatigue of the morning, and to know whether 
she is quite recovered from her faintness; 
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but I have also other messages to execute, 
as M. le vicomte is going to-morrow for a 
few days into tiie country." 

"Tell him that I am much better — that 
I am quite well." 

The eyes of Marguerite looked wistfiilly 
at L^nce, as if about to add something, 
but she pressed her lips resolutely together, 
and kept back her words. 

"M. le vicomte was much distressed at 
madame's indisposition ; it was undoubtedly 
the heat that caused it." 

"No, Leonce, not altogether. I caught 
sight of the doctor who came once to see 
my fether when he was ill, and who 
promised to come again. If I could only 
have seen him to tell him all that has 
happened — it seemed as if I had found a 
friend — ^he would have helped me to get 
to my father — I was glad to see him; 
but my heart seemed to stand still — I 
could not move; and I remember nothing 
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more till I found myself in the coach com- 
ing home. Oh, L^once!" cried she, start- 
ing up, and speaking with vehemence, " can 
nothing be done? The other day the 
coach drove past the Bastile. It is terri- 
ble — ^how can they recollect all the prisoners ? 
Some of them may be ill or be starved to 
death, and no one know of it till long after^ 
and my father who never did wrong is 
shut up there! He is never out of my 
mind, day or night. Every time the sun 
shines it seems a crime in me to enjoy it 
whilst he is there in that horrible place ! " 

Leonce stood by, listening with a sympa- 
thising air, but it was not of her grief he 
thought, his one idea was " how excessively 
perverse of the woman to waste her beauty 
in this way! If she could only have 
looked thus in the chapel, that sunshiny 
countess would have stood no chance. 
Where were mens' eyes that they did 
not see her possibilities? Madame Mar- 
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guerite will be magnificent when that butterfly 
countess, with all her minanderiey will be a 
withered old hag. I told the vicomte not 
to try it — ^but he would persist." 

" It was unfortunate that madame fainted," 
said L6once, replying to his own thoughts 
instead of Marguerite's words. " M. le 
vicomte was much disturbed, and everyone 
was asking who the beautiM lady could 
be?" 

"Oh, Heaven!" said Marguerite, looking 
terrified; "was the vicomte displeased? 
I do not think he much wished me to go, 
but I wanted to hear that mass. To-day is 
the anniversary of that great battle where 
my father led a body of three hundred men 
back to the camp, after they had become 
separated fi'om the main body of the army ; 
it was a deed that will be written in his- 
tory, and the mass seemed as though it were 
celebrated for that battle ; but I am sorry 
now that I was so set upon it ; suppose the 
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yicomte's father should have been there and 
made enquiries — ^and the vicomte should 
come into trouble through me ! — " 

" Ee-assure yourself, madame/' said L^once, 
gravely; "M. le vicomte is quite safe from 
his father — ^they have not met for many 
years. If I might suggest, I would recom- 
mend mademoiselle not to speak again to 
monsieur about her excellent parent ; nor to 
mention the friend she thought she recognised. 
M. le vicomte is peculiar, and it might cause 
unpleasantness.'^ 

"Very well," said Marguerite, sadly ; "I will 
not — ^but, Leonce, surely something may be 
done ! somebody must have power to release 
prisoners from the Bastile." 

" If madame would only believe that 
everything has been tried, she would 
be much happier; let her also disabuse her 
mind about the horrors of prison. The 
Bastile is not a vulgar prison; the best 
people in Paris have been confined there ; 
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the prisoners are never starved; doubtless 
Lieutenant de Mery will some day 
be released, meantime madame must 
hope." 

" Why ? " said Marguerite ; " on the con- 
trary it seems that I should leave off hoping ; 
nothing comes of it ; already a year 
and a-half have elapsed since he was 
seized." 

"That is not very long," said L^once, 
" and perhaps good news may be nearer than 
you expect ; but now, if madame will permit, 
I will retire; I have some otiier orders to 
transact for M. le vicomte." 

Marguerite bowed her head in token of dis- 
missal, and L^once, with a look of relief, 
quitted the room. 

Left alone. Marguerite remamed leaning 
against the window; her tears fell fast and 
heavily ; she had long been undeceived 
about the passionate love in which she had 
expected to rest for ever. She had found 
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that hope^ and fear, and unrest drained off 
the ^^ wine of life," even when it seemed to 
touch her lips, and that a scant and difficult 
draught was all she could obtain from the 
cup which at first had seemed brimming over. 
That it should be thus was the necessary 
consequence of causes which had been at 
work from the beginning, but she was 
ignorant of them, and to her, the dissatis- 
faction that was fast deepening from dim 
disquietude to deadly sadness, seemed to 
arise from some inscrutable mistake of her 
own. She had been disappointed of nothing, 
and yet the fact of things was strangely 
different from the pattern seen in the heaven 
of her dreams ; her hope had " perished in 
the using." She fancied that the fault lay 
in herself, and though sometimes she shed 
bitter tears, yet, on the whole, she sadly and 
humbly took the blame, and felt sorrowftd 
remorse, when the vicomte shewed symp- 
toms of ennuij because " of course it was 
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her own fault if she did not make him happy." 
The yicomte wanted before all things to 
be amused. A great passion is always serious, 
and he found it a great bore ; the truth is 
that we cannot respect those who love us 
too much, who magnify and exaggerate 
us beyond even our self-love; there is an 
indomitable truthMness and reality ia human 
nature, in spite of its proverbial " deceit- 
fulness/' and we never think so highly of 
those who esteem us above our level as we 
do of those who depreciate us. Marguerite 
had none of the fascinating weapons with 
which nature generally fiirmshes women, 
and which they cherish in self-defence, and for 
the destruction of mankind. She had plenty of 
firmness and good sense, with a winning play- 
fulness and grace, which was bewitching ; — 
when she was thus, the vicomte adored her, 
and wondered why she could not always be 
so — ^forgetting that : 
'' A breath unmakes them, as a breath has made ;" 
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and tiiat on a woman who loves, a 
word or look acts as subtly as the 
ah* on quicksilver, or the magnet on 
iron. 

During the year and half that had elapsed 
since Marguerite fell into his power, the 
vicomte had given her no cause to suspect 
that the secret ceremony which had passed 
between them was not valid, and she lived 
in such strict seclusion that no casual dr- 
cumstance was likely to enlighten her as to 
her real position. Her wifely devotion to 
him was mingled with a loyal gratitude 
which kept her content and hiunble, anxious 
only not to compromise his fortunes ; content 
with the reality of her marriage, she sought 
no recognition, nor cared for any of the 
external pleasures and vanities of the rank 
to which she believed herself raised. In- 
deed, she only thought of herself as his 
wife, never as a vicomtesse. Her great 
sorrow was for her father; she could never 
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hear of him, nor had she, of course, ever 
obtained permission to see him. At first 
the yicomte had amused her with hopes and 
false intelligence, but he soon wearied of 
acting a part that was not for his own bene- 
fit ; so he requested her not to allude to it, 
and she, fearing the shadow of ill-humour 
and impatience which the most distant ap- 
proach to the subject caused, learned to 
keep silence, and, except to L^once, who 
felt a curious kind of good-will towards her, 
she could speak to no one. She looked on 
L^once as a fi-iend, and certainly, although 
he told her lies innumerable, he never failed 
to listen with an appearance of interest and 
sjonpathy. 

Some three months before the time of 
which we are writing, Marguerite had be- 
come a mother; this was the beginning of 
a new life. The vicomte, whose paternal 
sensibilities were by no means lively, had 
wished to send the child away; but Ma^- 
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guerite was thrown into such a state of ex- 
citement and distress, that he was glad to 
yield, and she became more indifferent to 
the fluctuations of the vicomte's tenderness. 

After Leonce left her, Marguerite remained 
looking out into the clear darkness of the 
gathering summer twilight ; the tender green 
sky deepened into purple, and the young 
harvest moon took a rich golden hue ; there 
was still too much light in the sky for many 
stars to be seen, but "day's mutable dis- 
tinctions " were massed into a gentle shadowy 
gloom. 

Marguerite felt the influence of this calm 
of nature ; the tears she had shed relieved 
her heart of a portion of its sadness ; but 
her tears had ceased — ^her thoughts dropped 
to rest like the day that was done. A 
slight noise in the adjoining room struck on 
her ear ; hastily she made her way to a dooi 
scarcely to be perceived in the panels of th 
wall; she opened it, and revealed a bright. 
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cheerftilly-lighted room, fitted up as a nur- 
sery. A handsome, healthy-looking woman, 
in the costume of a Normandy peasant, was 
addressing to a baby that wonderful conver- 
sation which babies of all nations and lan- 
guages seem to understand. Baby-tongue 
is the only one that was not confounded at 
Babel. All mothers and all babies speak 
it by instinct, and understand each other. 
It certainly was a beautiful baby, and it was 
crowing and laughing, and was as wide 
awake as though it did not know the 
meaning of sleep. 

Marguerite's face was radiant in an 
instant. 

" Has she been long awake, nurse ? " 
" Oh no, madame, not five minutes, the 
darling she is! She never cries — ^no, she 
does not ! but she sees everjrthing, she does ! 
and she knows all about it ! doesn't she, the 
darling ! " This was addressed, of course, 
to the baby. Marguerite began to talk to. 

u2 
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it in much the same strain, clapping her 
hands and dangling a bright steel chate- 
laine. At last the baby grew tired of play, 
and Margaerite took it in her arms and 
lulled it to rest by singing an old Spanish 
chant. She looked like one of Murilla's 
pictures of the Virgin — ^half child, half woman, 
and with a certain wondering awe mingling 
with her love. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

The suppers under the Regency have 
grown into a proverb for scandalous gaiety. 
In spite, however, of the luxury and the 
license, they must have been wearisome, 
and those who pursued pleasure with such 
remorseless and ostentatious disregard of 
decency, do not seem to have been par- 
ticularly successful in the chase. 

The vicomte was assisting that evening at a 
prolonged supper, given to celebrate the wager 
of beauty decided that morning in the church 
of St. Roche. The mirth was fast and furious, 
but the heart of the vicomte was heavy 
within him. It was not the loss of fifty 
thousand crowns, though he could ill spare 
tiiem, that afficted him — ^he was mortified 
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that Margaerite had not realised his boast, 
— ^her value was lessened, and her hold 
over him loosened in proportion to the 
shock his vanity had suffered. 

He professed to take his defeat with lofty 
indifference, but he was in a dangerous 
and quarrelsome mood. 

Suddenly, the Comte de Soulis, one of 
the judges, called out : " A health to the 
fair Marguerite, who, if not the loveliest, 
is at least the most constant of women!" 

" Who dares to insinuate to the contrary?" 
said the vicomte, looking round. 

" Oh, no one — ^you have kept her so 
strictly under lock and key, that your 
attestation may be believed. Dare you 
take another wager, that she is beyond 
temptation ? " 

"I have too much respect for her to 
lay any such wager; but I will kill the 
man who should make the attempt." 

" I accept the challenge, and will incur 
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the risk. Let three days be the limit 
allowed." 

The ineffable assurance of the speaker 
would have exasperated a cooler man than 
the vicomte was just then. The veins stood 
out in his forehead^ and his eyes gleamed 
like those of an angry cat. One delicate, 
woman-like hand was clinched round the 
stem of a wine-glass, which broke in its 
grasp ; the other clutched the lace ruffle of 
his shirt-bosom. Nevertheless, with a smile 
and tone of calm politeness, he said : 

" Certainly, if you so decide ; but my 
course, whether you win or whether you 
lose, will be the same." 

" Threatened men live long, but you 
are always the master to arrange your 
intentions with yourself." 

A slight wreath of foam might have 
been perceived at the comers of the 
vicomte's mouth, which, however, still pre- 
served the set and deadly stiiile. 
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" Gentlemen/' said the Comte de Soulis, 
" be witnesses to a fresh wager ; I am 
allowed three days to win the affections 
of the fair Marguerite, and to detach her 
from her allegiance to the vicomte — " 

^'And the stakes?" 

"Only a duel — he fights with me if I 
win, I fight with him if I lose." 

" You forget to add that it must be death 
to one of us," said the vicomte, in a tone 
that sounded sinister. 

" Undoubtedly one of us must die to secure 
peace to the survivor," said the count, negli- 
gently ; " and now, I take my leave.'' 
He saluted the company, and departed, hum- 
ming the refrain of " St. Barnabas." It was 
so completely a matter of course that every 
gentleman should be willing to fight a duel 
at a moment's notice, that no sort of sur- 
prise was felt at this incident, but the ma- 
jority of the guests followed the example of 
the count, and the table broke up. 
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The vicomte, however, kept his seat, and 
swallowed draught after draught of wine, 
with an air of dogged determination; his 
left hand was bleeding profusely, it was cut 
with the broken glass, but he was uncon- 
scious of it. At length he fell heavily from 
his chair, like a statue of stone, and lay 
there, where he fell, till L^once found him 
in the morning. 

He lifted him to a couch, but it was 
long before he recovered from his 
stupor. 

The vicomte at last opened his eyes, 
the relics of the feast still remained, and 
the noonday sun streamed in upon the 
remains of the night's orgy. 

Gradually the occurrences of the previous 
night returned to the recollection of the 
still stupified vicomte. 

" L^once, order round the horses at once ; 
I shall return to Chaillot." 

"But Madame Marguerite will not ex- 
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pect you; I told her, as you bade me, 
that you would be some days absent." 

"Ah!" said the vicomte, savagely, "you 
are in league with de Soulis; you know he 
will go there in my absence ; you presume 
to interfere in wagers. Order the horses, 
go! I do not require your help to dress." 

L^once looked surprised for a moment 
at this burst of suspicion, but seeing that 
his master was not yet sober, he made no 
sort of reply, but went as he was desired. 

In the vicomte's half-drunken condition, 
he felt a savage pleasure in nursing his 
suspicions against Marguerite and all the 
worid; he was in a diabolical ill-humour. 

On reaching Chaillot he entered the house 
stealthily, as though he wished to find his 
black spectres matters of fact, or, at 
least, to surprise them before they could 
vanish. 

Marguerite was in the garden with the 
child and the nurse; she looked fresh and 
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beautiM, and quite unconscious of any evil 
intent. 

The vicomte watched her for some mo- 
ments unobserved; if the evil demon of 
suspicion against her still lingered, it was 
fairly put to flight by the bright flash of 
delighted surprise that shone in her face 
when she perceived him. 

"Oh, Miguel! how good you are! I 
thought you were away, and that I should 
not see you for days. Are you come to 
stay?'' 

"Well, yes — ^unless you have made other 
arrangements, presuming on my absence." 

"What nonsense! as if I ever had any 
arrangements, as you call them, of my 
own!" 

" Are you quite recovered from your faint- 
ing-fit of yesterday? I shall not let you 
go into public again if it has so ill an 
effect. I did not know that you had nerves 
before." 
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" Oh, Miguel ! you are not vexed, are 
you? I was so distressed about it after- 
wards/' 

"Vexed? no; but why could you not 
look as handsome yesterday as at this 
moment?" 

" Oh ! I suppose I did not feel as happy ; 
besides, I don't care to look handsome, except 
for you." 

"Child that you are! do you expect me 
to believe such flattery?" 

" Of course I do ; but I would rather you 
flattered the baby's beauty than mine." 

The vicomte did as he was bid, but with- 
out the enthusiasm Marguerite could have 
desired. 

"Has any one been here?" he asked, 
abruptly. 

"No." 

" Nor any letter, or message, or messenger?" 

" Not that I have seen or heard. I will 
inquire." 
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" I would rather inquire myself, if it suits 
you equally.'' 

Marguerite was too thoroughly unconscious 
to notice the irony of the vicomte's tone. 
She remained playing with the child, and he 
returned to the house. In a few moments 
he re-appeared, holding a letter. 

" This letter is intended for you ; do you 
know anything about it?" 

^^No! what is it about? I cannot read 
writing, as you know." 

^^You do not seem surprised; is it usual 
for you to receive letters?" 

"Dear Miguel! what is the matter? you 
are so strange and unlike yourself; are you 
ill? or have I vexed you?" 

The vicomte looked scruntinisingly at her 
up-turned face, and then crushed the letter, 
and put it into his pocket. 

"Go into the house; I will follow you 
presently; take the child and nurse away 
with you. Send L^once to me." 
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Marguerite obeyed, without further ques- 
tion. 

The vicomte wandered about the garden. 
L^once joined him, wondering much at his 
master's restlessness and reserve. 

" L^once, I wish to be certain that no one 
is hu-king about. Come round with me, and 
afterwards we will keep watch.'' 

" It is his Spanish blood that is tormenting 
him,'' muttered L^once to himself. 

They found no one ; but after waiting 
about for an hour, they perceived a man 
mufiSed in a cloak, and cautiously reconnoiter- 
ing in the grove at the end of the garden ; he 
had the air of a man expecting some one to 
keep tryst. 

The vicomte went nearer and recognised 
the Comte de Soulis, who saluted him with 
ironical gaiety, and without any sign of 
surprise. 

"It seems you fear to trust the hawk to 
look in at your dove-cote ; you are prudent. 
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but your fears declare my success ; I 
appeal from you to Marguerite herself. I 
expected to find her here." 

"She was in the garden just now, but 
afraid of the evening air she has commis- 
sioned me to keep the appointment in her 
stead." 

" It will not be so amusing, but I am at 
your disposal. Leonce and Achille can be 
our witnesses. I am quite satisfied with the 
weapon I have with me; you doubtless are 
provided already." 

The vicomte presented his sword with grave 
courtesy, and said — 

" Examine the blades ; if you prefer mine 
it is at your service." 

"Thanks — ^no; Achille, tie the horses to 
a tree and come hither." 

A cunning, little active-looking man, of the 
Leonce class, obeyed the summons. 

"You will stand by as witnesses to this 
encounter between M. de Soulis and myself," 
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said the vicomte, addressing him. " If I fall, 
I desire you, L^once, to provide every facility 
for the escape of M. de Soulis, and to bear 
any testimony that may hereafter be needful 
on his behalf." 

"Tou, Achille," said the count, "will re- 
member, in case of any accident befalling me, 
that I meet the count with pleasure; he is 
in his right ; of course you know your place 
too well to interfere between us by word or 
deed, whatever happens." 

The principals undressed sufficiently to leave 
their movements unimpeded, and, after gravely 
saluting each other, proceeded to business. 
Both were excellent swordsmen, and for some 
time neither gained any advantage. When 
they paused to breathe, the vicomte beckoned 
to L^once, and gave him some directions. 
He was again turning to the encounter, but 
paused, and said — 

"If I fall, L6once, Madame Marguerite 
need never know that the ceremony was in- 
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valid ; but tell her that my latest injunction 
was that she should continue to keep it 
secret; also, take the needful steps to pro- 
cure the liberation of that old man — ^it will be 
a comfort to Marguerite to have him with 
her again. Go to my uncle — ^who granted 
me the Uttre de cachet — and tell him it was my 
last request that he would reverse it. For 
you I have provided/' 

L^once bowed, with some emotion. He 
loved his master as well as he could love any- 
thing; and these signs of relenting purpose 
seemed to him of evil augury. The duel 
recommenced, the silence being only broken 
by the sharp sound of the swords as the 
blades met and twined round each other, 
were parried, or glanced off with a piercing 
hiss. In the second encounter the vicomte 
gained an advantage, the Count de Soulis 
received a wound in the right side ; but, press- 
ing forwards too eagerly, the vicomte's foot 
slipped a little, and the count's sword pene- 
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trated completely through his adversary's 
body, below the blade of the right shoulder. 
The vicomte fell. 

" Is that enough ?" asked the ^count. 

" No," replied the vicomte ; " not so long 
as one of us remains alive." 

"As it pleases you," rejomed the other, 
politely. 

The vicomte's arm was, however, com- 
pletely disabled, and, on attemptmg to rise, 
he fell back and appeared to be dead or in a 
deep swoon. 

L^once first assisted Achille to dress the 
Comte de Soulis' wound, which, though pain- 
ful, was of no great moment, and helped to set 
him on his horse, which Achille led slowly 
away, leaving L^once at liberty to fetch 
assistance to his master. The vicomte still 
lay insensible, but he was not killed; he 
groaned as the men raised him to carry him 
to the house. 
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CHAPTER XVIII . 

The time which followed was not, after the 
first horror, altogether one of misery to Mar- 
guerite. 

The surgeons pronounced the chief wound 
to be highly dangerous, but not of necessity 
mortal ; everything might be hoped from 
careful nursing and perfect quiet. 

Marguerite could not feel altogether miser- 
able while she had the right to tend him she 
loved, who lay there helpless, unconscious, and 
dependent upon her care for his life ; he 
seemed to belong to her entirely, and there 
was a charm in this entire possession which 
even his danger could not destroy. 

The doctors insisted upon having a pro- 

x2 
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fessed and experienced nurse. At first Mar- 
guerite jealously refused, but she was over- 
ruled, and a sister of charity was sent from 
the hospital. 

Sister Angelique was a tall, thin, angular 
woman, with a dull severe face ; she seldom 
raised her eyes from whatever occupation she 
might be about; no gleam of joy ever crossed 
her countenance; not any trace of human 
emotion at the sight of suffering. She was, 
however, an excellent nurse, and though Mar- 
guerite would fain have done everything her- 
self, she was obliged to recognise the advan- 
tage of her skill. She tried hard to feel 
grateftd, and to make friends with her; but 
Sister Angelique was a stem dSvote, whose 
only interest was in her own soul. She never 
did anything except what was disagreeable to 
her; whatever she did was entirely with a 
view to that soul's salvation, and from no sort 
of regard to the individuals she served ; in- 
deed, she would not for all the world have 
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adulterated the good works which, miser- 
like, she had laid up as " treasure in 
heaven,'' \)j the smallest mingling of human 
feeling or pleasure in her tasks. 

Marguerite's attempts at companionship 
were rigidly repulsed, and sister Angelique 
made it evident that she considered the very 
sight of Marguerite as a penance, which 
considerably enhanced the value of her own 
work. 

Sympathy with Marguerite formed no por- 
tion of her duty. 

For several days the vicomte lay in a pre- 
carious state ; he was either delirious from 
fever, or under the influence of opiates. At 
last things took a turn for the better. 

On the evening of the tenth day, the 
vicomte awoke out of a soft natural 
sleep. 

"Is that you. Marguerite?" he asked, in a 
weak voice ; " how long have you been 
there?" 
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"Hush! you are not to talk/' said she, 
softly. 

As she leaned over him the eyes of the 
vicomte met hers, with a gentle, an affection- 
ate expression they had never worn before; 
he was too weak to dispute her injunction, 
but he kissed the hand she had placed upon 
the pillow. 

Marguerite drew back behind the curtain, 
that he might not be agitated with the sight 
of the emotion she had no power to control ; 
the keen joy of that moment was painful in 
its intenseness. 

From that day the vicomte progressed stea- 
dily towards recovery. He would not allow 
Marguerite to go out of his sight, but he tes- 
tified a lively dislike to sister Angelique, who 
bore it with an aggravating meekness that 
seriously disagreed with him ; the doctors 
declared that her presence was required else- 
where, and Marguerite was left without a 
rival to share her privilege of being sole nurse. 
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The fretftdness of convalescence and the 
natural impatiencfe of the masculine character 
prevented this state of things from becoming 
too paradisaical; but Marguerite found no- 
thing to complain of in the fretftdness and 
exigence which declared her presence to be 
necessary. Women always feel more gratefiil 
for the love that is accepted from them than 
for the most devoted self-denying affection 
that is lavished upon them. 

This happy time was, however, destined to 
come to an end. 

One day, a heavy old-fashioned coach drove 
up to the door that opened to the high road. 
Luggage was piled upon the roof and secured 
there with old ropes curiously knotted toge- 
ther. The coachman and footman were both 
elderiy men, and wore a gorgeous tarnished 
livery that might have been new when they 
were young. The footman descended from 
his seat and rang a loud summons at the 
bell, rusty from disuse. The astonished do- 
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mestic, who appeared to answer it, looked 
aghast at the apparition of a coach and four. 
A stout imperious lady looked from the coach- 
window and inquired — 

" If the Vicomte de Valambrosa lived 
there?'' 

" Her voice was as the voice of three/' and 
partly that he was frightened, and partly that 
he did not know whether he ought to tell the 
truth, the man hesitated to reply. 

" Speak, knave," said the lady, " or send 
some of your master's people who know how 
to answer." 

" The vicomte, my lady, is ill, and can see 
nobody." 

" I know all that perfectly well ; say that 
your master's aunt has arrived, and send 
some one to assist my people with my 
luggage." 

The man darted back to the house, glad to 
escape. 

" What ill-bred people my nephew keeps 
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around him ! " said the lady, accepting the 
arm of the old footman, who was waiting to 
receive her. 

She alighted with some little difficulty. 
A sour-looking waiting-maid, holding a little 
dog, and carrying a quantity of reticules and 
wrappers, descended after. 

" Bid the fellow to assist you to unload the 
coach and shew you the stables," said the 
lady, looking back over her shoulder as she 
was on the point of entering the covered 
trellice-way that led to the house. 

The vicomte was lying on a couch before 
the open window of Marguerite's sitting- 
room. Marguerite herself was seated beside 
the couch, playing on her guitar and 
singing for him, when L6once entered 
hastily and said : 

" Your honourable aunt, Madame la 
Comtesse de Hyferes, is arrived — she is 
now in the house ! She is come to re- 
main, for she has brought ^ Mouton, ' 
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and Madame Lupus, besides two ancient 
coflFers large enough for monuments." 

"Oh dear, what must we do?" said the 
vicomte, querulously; "she must not come 
here — I cannot see her ; — Lfeonce, find soine 
excuse to stop her." 

" Impossible ! she is already in the house 
— she would have come to you at once, 
but I told her a surprise would be dan- 
gerous. You must not offend her." 

"Well then, bring her in for a little 
quarter of an hour, and tell her I must 
not see anyone for a longer time." 

L^once shrugged his shoulders and with- 
drew. 

Marguerite looked on with a presenti- 
ment of coming evil. 

"Madame de Hyeres is my aunt," said the 
vicomte, turning to her, "she was my 
father's only sister; she adopted me when 
he died and left me with more debts than 
patrimony. She brought the estate round. 
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She considers she has rights over me, and 
is sure to drop as from the clouds whenever 
I am in any sort of scrape. How she heard 
of this I cannot conceive. She is piti- 
lessly attached to me; I might as easily 
escape from death as from her devo- 
tion.'' 

" Is your father deadj then? " asked Mar- 
guerite, in a suppressed voice. 

"Long since, when I was a child," said 
the vicomte, inadvertently. " But what are 
you looking so savage about? it is a bore 
she is come, but I dare say she will not 
stay long." 

Leonce at this instant entered without 
ceremony. 

"Her worshipM ladyship has heard of 
your wounds and of your duel, and is come 
armed with remedies imknown to science to 
nurse you till you are well. She has been 
asking me questions about you without end. 
She must have fallen in with that Sister 
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Angelique, who, if she seldom looked you 
in the face, saw none the less for that. 
But now, if madame would — " and his eyes 
rested on Marguerite. 

Marguerite stood impassive. 

"The fact is. Marguerite," said the 
vicomte, uneasily, "that my aunt must 
not see you; whilst she is here you must 
conceal yourself." 

Marguerite made no reply, but there was 
an expression in her eye which the vicomte 
did not like. 

"Marguerite, I know your zeal to serve 
me, and now is the time to prove it. 
The old lady will not stay many days, 
and during that time you must only come 
to me early in the mornmg; it will be 
the only bright spot in my day. My good 
aunt is a furious dSvote^ and if she sus- 
pected your presence she would give me no 
peace. It is for both our sakes that I ask 
you to be prudent." 
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Marguerite listened in silence, and did 
not in the least attempt to help the 
vicomte through his embarrassment. 

A servant came in to say that Madame 
de Hyferes wished to know when the vicomte 
could receive her. 

Marguerite stood still without appearing 
to notice the interruption. 

" Tell madame that I am at her orders. 
Leonce go to her, and bring her in. Dear 
Marguerite, you must retire for the present. 
Nay, do not look so strangely ; consider that 
I suffer more than you." 

He attempted to take her hand, but she 
was just beyond his reach. 

" Do you desire me to retire ? " she 
asked, coldly. 

" Oh, yes, do go directly, there is a dear, 
good Marguerite. I will send for you the 
moment I am alone." 

Marguerite walked past him without 
another word or look. She had scarcely 
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disappeared before Madame de Hyferes en- 
tered in full sail. Her attendant followed 
her, carrying Mouton and her "Book of 
Hours." L^once placed a seat for her 
beside the couch. 

"One would say, my nephew, that my 
presence was unwelcome and inopportune, 
from the length of time I have been made 
to wait in your ante-room. I only heard 
of your accident two days ago, and I 
came to nurse you; I considered that my 
place was by your bedside." 

"Forgive me that you have had to 
wait," said the vicomte, in a faint voice, 
holding out his hand with a languid grace. 
He had considerably more the air of an 
invalid, than he had worn a few moments 
before. 

" Poor dear — ^poor dear Miguel ! how 
changed you look ! " said the good lady, 
quite appeased by his suffering air ; " do not 
agitate yourself; Amaranthe shall prepare 
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you some balm tea, which is sovereign for 
soothing the nerves." 

The vicomte only looked more exhausted 
than ever. 

"The least emotion makes my master 
faint," said L^once, with unabashed gravity ; 
"he had just recovered from a fainting fit, 
which was the reason your ladyship was kept 
waiting so long." 

"Poor dear; how much he must have 
suffered," said the old lady, depositing herself 
in the easy-chair placed for her, and working 
her large Spanish fan like the sails of a 
windmill. Her attendant stood behind 
her, and Mouton, escaping from her 
arms, settled himself down upon Marguerite's 
cushion. 

Leonce busied himself about his master, 
as an excuse to avoid leaving him alone with 
his redoubtable aunt ; but even his ministry 
was obliged to come to a close, and he left 
the room. 
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The vicomte seemed inclined to sleep. 
The countess did not exhibit the least im- 
patience, nor the smallest inclination to stir ; 
she opened her " Book of Hom*s " and began 
to tell her beads. 
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